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It was as good a ser-| department another prophecy. 
mon as lecture; a better lecture be- other call of the spirit to religious 
more | unity. 
churches will try to use their Sunday | “dream,” but 
the | dream. 


PROFESSOR ALBION W. SMALL was | the sooner they will find the work 


growing on their bands.” 
* 
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WE print this week in our sermon 
An- 
Mr. Roberts calls it a 

it more than a 
It is beginning to be con- 


is 


| 
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John C. Learned (verse), by F. L. HOS- | many University Extension courses of- | and then send for more. We wish it 
MER; The Thought Divine (verse), by fered. | 


HARRIET H. 8INNARD; What We May For the winter quarter some | 


might be made into a little icaflet of 
envelope size, that it might borrow 


the wings of the personal correspond- 


ence of many of our readers. 


But 
there are so many of these things we 
want to do. and we have so little to 
do with, and so few todoit. When 


-wili the believers in the “ Free Church 
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Helps to High Living (EK. Harrison); Je- 
sus’ Christmas in 1893 (verse); The Mot- 
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The Invisible Companion (Lesson XVIII. 
of The Flowering of the Hebrew Reli-— 


teachers and other earnest students. 
In addition to these there are several 


ranged for, 
we recently referred by President 
gion), by REV. W. W. FENN i] Harper, and the one on Social Science, 


Sunday School [tems.. 300 ‘at All Souls Church, by Head Pro- 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD.. 301 | fessor Small 
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a a a a calla a a 302 4 . 
PO CPO EEEE LEED 303 WE cheerfully print in another col- 


umn a correction from the officers of 
the Iowa Unitarian Conference. Not 
being present at the session we mis- 
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at an end. 
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of Humanity” begin to sacrifice for 
it? ‘The age of prophecy is well nigh 
The age of action must 


soon set in. 


lecture courses in the city already ar- | 
including one to which. 
the Rev. 
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| Cago. 


untried. 
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AFTER eight years of diligent work 
T. G. Milsted has severed his 
connection with Unity Church, Chi- 
Mr. Milsted came to Chicago 
a young man, single and practically 
He came to a pulpit made 
large and difficult by the creations of 
Robert Collyer. He goes away a ma- 
tured man, married, widely known, 
and much respected in our city. It 
was not for Mr. Milsted to come into 


such close relations with UNiry and 


Sti des the stre . s orever : i. ; 

till per the stream, and shall forever conk the section of the Executive 
CLLLe ¢ ‘ 

oa ae raider ' —|Committee for that of the Confer- 

The Form vemains, the Function never 
alae ence itself. and put a prospective 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the inflection to what was technically | 
wise. only retrospective. ‘The comment we 


We men, who in our morn of youth defied made still stands in our judgment, 


The elements, must vanish—Be it so! 


Enough, if something from our hands 
have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future 


hour ; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, 
transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know, 
—Wordsworth. 


through hope, and faith’s 


‘convictions 


and it’ is in accord with the spirit. 
and temper of the Iowa work from 


its beginning as we understand it; 


the doing of their own work in their, 


own way. We repeat the words in 
our editorial note of November 23d: 

“This is the first condition of power. 
And the sooner the other States in 
the West shall follow their example 


| 


| 


entanglements that make this 


the work it represents as we had 
hoped, and as we think his power and 
would have _ justified. 
But he has worked quietly in his own 
way, his work molded, as all our 
work is, by the subtle influences and 
life 
mysterious, reverent, holy. -With his 
beautiful, accomplished wife he goes 
to seek a year’s rest and the enlarged 
culture that comes from travel. Mr. 
and Mrs. Milsted will sail this month 
for the older world. ‘Their travels 
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will reach from Skandinavia to earlier pieces; however, the world is | life-helping kind, after the pattern 
Palestine. Europe, Asia, and Africa glad to get anything from her pen, ‘of “Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” 
woo them and we trust will win and it will continue to wait for that a book which thus far has tempted 
them. UNiTy joins with a host of | riper and richer book of which her | many to imitate but inspired none to 
friends in wishing them a joyous “African Farm” and “Dreams” “equal it, Emma Forbes Cary gives us 
journey, and will welcome them back | make such ample promise. In the | this year a collection entitled “The 
to the increased influence and the | realm of poetry the harvest seems to Dayspring from on High.” There is 
larger fellowship that will await be almost as meager as that of fic-\a tempting variety of sources, a pro- 
them. tion. James Whitcomb Riley seems | yoking lack of index. The last, and 
ma to be well-nigh to the front of popu- | probably the most respectable, contri- 

lf is not what Unitarianism jus | larity among American poets to-day, bution of poetry of 1893 is given us 
stood for, nor what those who repre- and his star is still rising. He is so|in the gathered poems of William 
sent it stand for now, that leadsa human, so domestic, so homely, so! Watson, the young English poet, 
growing number of its friends, at | native to Western soil,—we are! who, during the year, has emerged 


least in the West, into a cheerful | tempted to say so Hoosier-like,—that | again from under the cloud of ill- 


discontent under its limitations. It | it would be a shame not to like him; | health. This is the poetry which 
is the growing conviction that there | nay, indeed one must be somewhat ‘must please, for it is the poetry of 
is that to be, and that now is. in the | mean and sordid not to love him. | rhythm and melody, accompanied 
way of a Liberal sentiment, a re- , But then what becomes of our pro- with delicacy of thought, more of 
ligious hospitality, which can never : priety, our dignity, our good English Tennyson than Browning, and still 
be identified with any one of its root and our relation to polite letters? a poet of the new day, one who con- 
movements, because it has many root We give all these questions up, but. sorts with scientists and is not afraid 
movements each represented by a confess our delight that Riley has|of science. William Watson is to 
different word equally vital. The given us a new book this year, be cultivated. His “ Wordsworth's 
new liberal churches that are to grow | “Green Fields and Running Brooks,” Grave” brought him immediate and 
in the future cannot be called ex- full of nonsense, fun and pathos, | merited fame. In connection with 
clusively Unitarian any more than! jingles that will delight the baby, the study of the poetry of the year it 
Quaker, Universalist, Free Religious, and lines so searching that one at is pleasant to know that Stopford 
or Independent, because all and not | least ventured to bring them to his; Brooke has given us another primer, 
one of these, and many more forces Sunday pulpit as Scripture, helpful on the “ Development of Theology as 
are at work creating them. ‘There is in the hour of prayer and sermon,— | Illustrated by English Poetry.” It is 
an inevitable synthesis taking place. and the bated breath and moistened enough to say that it is like his 
That synthesis must have a name be- eyes have justified the venture. others. 
fore it gets very much farther along. | We wish we had more leisure, then; Alfred Church, who has made so 
When people use a name with an we think we would know Edith’ many beautiful books for children, 
apology or an explanation it is an Thomas better. Weare sure she is! which the older people are sure to 
indication that that name is inade- worth the knowing. She follows af- | read, has given us another of his clas- 
quate. What we have said of the ter Helen Hunt and leads the singing | sical stories, entitled “Pictures from 
word “ Unitarianism ” is still truer of sisterhood of America to-day. She | Greek Life and Story.” The stately 
the word “Christianity.” There is stands half-way between Helen Hunt | series entitled “Story of the Nations” 
a bigger thing coming into the and Lucy Larcom, subtle and mys-, has been enriched during the year by 
thought and love of intelligent tical, like the one, enamored of out- a volumeon Parthia, by George Raw- 
people everywhere than “Chris- | of-doors, in love with birds and flow- | linson, and we are impressed anew hy 
tianity,” and that is UNIVERSAL ers, converting them into easy para- | the marvelous diligence and skill of 
RELIGION. bles, like the other. She has given | this radical and scientific age in re- 
us a sheaf of ripened corn the year | discovering lost nations and their 
The Books of 1893. gone, the pretty book entitled “Fair | mental and artistic treasures. Those 
Looking over the literary fleld for Shadow Land.” Mrs. Martha P. Lowe, who like such giants will be glad 
the year past we find not a single, the widow of Chas. Lowe, of blessed | that the author of “Beacon Lights 
work of fiction that promises even memory among Unitarians, has given | of History.” Doctor John Lord, has 
temporary notoriety, unless there are us a new and enlarged edition of “The | told the story of Frederick the Great 
grounds for such hope in regard to. Olive and the Pine.” The book is | and Bismarck. The latter largely 
the “Heavenly Twins,” a book which ‘divided, as the name might indicate, | tells his own story in his famous 
our friends tell us must be read, but between Spain and New England. | speech before the German Reichstag. 
which we have not come to. Madame | The long stretch from the old Cas- | Helen Gardner seasons her dishes 
Sarah Grand, whoever she may be, -tilian Knight to the quilting and | with both salt and pepper. She talks 
may be the new name we have been | the busking is reached by this | plain, always with noble intent, it 
looking for to continue the line of | book. At the last of the year | not always wisely. Her “Facts and 
great novelists which seems to have | ¥° have an ‘Idyll of Greece” | Fictions of Life,” published by the 
stopped at Mrs. Humphrey Ward. translated to us from the German Charles H. Kerr Company, is good 
Expectation has been on tiptoe look- of Gottfried Kinkel, a compatriot of | reading fur the dilletante, the men 
ing fur another promised book from | Carl Schurz. So “Tanagra” becomes | and women who live on the surface, 
Olive Schreiner, but it turns out to | 4n idyll of liberty as well as an idyll | the easy-going communicants at the 
be but a slender collection of pub- of Greece. It is attractively illus- tables of conventional piety and pro- 
Jished, fugitive, and, most of them, trated by E. H. Blashfield. Of the! priety. In popular science we have 
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already referred to Professor Shaler’s ly rooted in the geniality of his na- 
«The Interpretations of Nature.” | ture. The Bible as a human book 
The Brooklyn Ethical Association, has both wit and humor in it. 

whose headquarters areinourbrother| How unerring are the subtle laws 
Chadwick’s church, and which does | that make history. Time discovers 


more than any society we know of to | greatness. ‘Che verdict of everybody 
popularize the doctrine of evolution | js safer than the verdict of anybody. 
and to prove the spiritual and moral | Five new books on Lincoln last year, 
value of science and scientists, has | John T. Morse’s two-volume life, M. 
given us another splendid volume of | Louise Putnam’s “Children’s Life of 


seventeen lectures under the general Abraham Lincoln,” C. C. Coffin’s 
subject of Sociology. ‘The closing | “Lincoln,” elegantly illustrated, writ- 
lecture is by John Fiske. In this} ten so as to attract the attention of 
direction our readers are in danger | boys of all ages, and Remsburg’s 
of going farther and faring worse if | study entitled, “Abraham Lincoln; 
they do not acquaint themselves with | Was He a Christian?” As we said 
Mr. Gould’s little book on “Begin- | last week of the Parliament of Re- 
nings.” It is published by the West- ligions, there are better and worse 
ern Unitarian Sunday School Society. | books about Lincoln, but there are 
Many will steer clear of it because it | no poor books. The subject is so 
is a “Sunday-school book,” but it is» 
not only good but necessary reading | 


it. 
to grown-up folks, who would find | the books you can about Lincoln, 
foundations for their religious con- 


‘Tead all of them, and get your chil- 
victions in the nature of things, and dren to read them.” 
who would fit their religious experi- | 


ences into the law of evolution which 
obtains everywhere. 
An original thinker never g 


From Lincoln it is easy to slip into 
the sympathies of Elizabeth Hyde 
_Bottune, who has written of “ First 


rows | 
Days Among the Contrabands.” It 
old. Some Ann Arbor workers have tells a simple story of a woman’s la- 


bh j N C | s- ; 
cua’ Gk tle Peasy ba ae _bor’s along the battle line. She rep- 
oeuerion —ousseau's | resented the best side of New Eng- 


book 4 soci : | 
0k on “The Social Contract; or, land. She was backed by James 


The Principles of Human Rights,” a) pyeeman Clarke and his parish. Read 
work one hundred and thirty years. this book and realize how one wom 
old. : 


In memori = | 
— ct Mae a Of ser an’s life was glorified by teaching a 
‘ 7 nN eee SG | “nigger” school. 


Frederick Frothingham, come to. 
some of us like messages from the| We must speak of the three nota- 
beyond, for between the weighty | ble contributions to English litera- 
lines we see the radiant faces whose ture made during last year, and 
sincerity transfigured them before | “here has come within our range of 
the transformation time came. vision none other that we dare speak 

The higher criticism is hreaking Of 11 this way. First, the dying gift 
new ground in Biblical and theologi- | Of the lamented Symonds, the two- 
cal fields, even to those who have ac- | Velume life of Michael Angelo. Either 
cepted the rational theory of inter- | 28 @ Sutstitute for or as a supple- 
pretation. Good work has been done | Ment to Grimm’s great life of the 
in this direction this year by Doctor | $'eat artist and the greater man, 
Cone of Buchtel College, Mr. Crooker, “his work has come to stay. Second, 
Mr. Sunderland, and Mr. Fenn. the the charming, juicy, luscious, nutri- 
first three having given us books on | tious Letters of James Russell Low- 
Bible or New Testament topics, while @!!, by Charles Elliot Norton,—such 
the last, Mr. Fenn, is giving us ad-| ‘Uo and wisdom, so much informa- 
mirable fcod for thought through | tion and learned lore given us unwit- 
Uniry. Mr. Shutter, pastor of the| timely. We catch him at it wher he 
Universalist church in Minneapolis, | t#ought nobody was looking. Happy 
has given us a book with the start- | 1S the man who possesses himself of 
ling title of “Wit and Humor of the | this first edition, simply as a money 
Bible;” and why not? Must not/ investment. It is like Chicago real 
the “Man of Sorrows” have been al-| estate, sure to bring large profit if 
‘0 the man of joys? The “Smil- | you hold on to it long enough. Third 
ing Jesus” has scarcely yet ap- | and last,—take it up gratefully, take 
beared to the artists, but there must | it up tenderly,—another and a new 
have been a smiling Jesus. His con-| volume of Emerson, the sage of 
quering powers must have been part- |! America, the Zoroaster of the West- 


good that no author can wholly spoil | 
The rule in this case is, “ Buy all | 


ern world, the prophet of universal 
religion. A new volume, the twelfth 
in the final edition, with the eighty 
pages of general index. We suspect 
that after the entire book crop of 
1893 shall have become water-soaked 
and sunk to the bottom of the river 
of time, this book will be floating, 
and, in the main, legible. 
William J. Potter. 
PRESIDENT OF THE FREE 
GLOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THE RELI- 


Another of our best and bravest 
gone! Another, who, for thirty years, 
has been identified with all that makes 
for Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in religion,—unflinching in that 
cause, and gentle as he was unflinch- 
ing. Another of whose spirit one 
may speak with reverence unre- 
served. 

William Potter was a birthright 
Quaker who never lost the quiet 
mind and lighted face the birthright 


gave him, although he became a 
“hireling” minister and a Union 
soldier. Somehow the _ Friends’ 


School opened into Harvard College, 
that into the Divinity School, and 
that into the New Bedford pulpit, 
where he was ordained a Unitarian 
minister in the “John Brown” days 
that heralded the outbreak of the 
war. When the draftsummoned him 
in 1863, he welcomed it as the voice of 
the Spirit, a call to holy service, and 
his people furloughed him to go as 
chaplain to the camps. Soon after 
the war the little’ Unitarian world 
began to rock with its own freedom 
issues, and the men who voted 
for the limitations—mild, but 
intended and distinct—of a “Chris- 
tian” preamble and article in the 
constitution of the National Uni- 
tarian Conference, carried the day. 
The Free Religious Association came 
promptly into being as a protest. 
(1867-8.) Octavius Frothingham was 
its president and orator; Francis 
Abbot bore the sword and blew the 
trumpet in his “Index”; Potter was 
the working secretary; such men as 
Emerson and Weiss, and Samuel 
Longfellow, and T. W. Higginson 
and George William Curtis, and such 
women as Lucretia Mott and Hannah 
Stevenson and Ednah Cheney, were 
members or speakers on its platform. 
Potter’s period of active service out- 
lasted that of nearly all of them; it 
lasted all his life. He was the plan- 
ner of conventions, the official corre- 
spondent with the Orientals, the 
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composer of differences, the filler-in| can Unitarian Association from its 
of gaps, the ever patient scribe. As | official year-book list of ministers,— 


er 


But the man himself behind the 
thinker is what those who knew him 


years went by both Abbot’s editor- : though it has long been restored to | all these years will most miss. What 


ship and Frothingham’s presidency | 


fellto him, and he discharged his 
new duties faithfully and well. 
was by this long service in the Free 


Religious Association that his 
uneventful life has touched the 
world most widely. It has'| 
been from first to last a _ very 


quiet Association: a propaganda of 


of doctrine. 
pion of free exploration in religion, 


in belief. 
broad for party action and for 
definite campaigns, and its tone too 
mild for popularity. Its temper has 
been that of sympathetic criticism 
rather than aggression; its method 
that of evolution, not of revolution: 
and its influence has made not for 
new separations in religion, but for 
unity with independence. 


still small voice, then, among the 


still small voice. Its very name, like 


had much to do with the gradual 
broadening of Unitarianism and the 
steady growth of its faithin freedom. 
[ts spirit has thoroughly leavened 
the Western Unitarian Conference 
and half converted even the Uni- 
tarian Associations of the East. And 
the World’s Parliament of Religions 
only realized on the large scale the 


ligious Association had been exem- 


plifying for years in its modest con- 


ventions. 


Of this Free, Religious spirit and | 
attitude William Potter, the born 
the humane and the right.” 


winter he has been giving in Boston 


(Juaker, was the truest, most con- 
sistent of interpreters. In the in- 
terest of larger felluwship, the fel- 
lowship in spirit instead of in belief. 


he openly resigned this “ Christian ” | 
name, deeming it untruth to imply | 


that Christianity was one with abso- 


lute religion, and injustice to claim | 
-luminousness of 


28 “Christian” those ideas and 
virtues which equally grace 
believers in other religions. | 


Hence, by his Unitarian brethren 


he was reckoned radical of radicals. | 


ee 


not to ostracism— | __ 
_ Years,” is one of the noblest outcomes | his 
| of the Liberal pulpit. 


and subjected. 
that is too strong a word,—but to 
continuous avoidance. For a while 
his name was dropped by the Ameri- 


Only a. 


=< eee = 


the place he claimed there as his 


right,—and for the last twenty-five | 
It 


years probably not a dozen ministers 
have done themselves the honor, and 
their people the good, of offering ex- 
change of pulpits to Mr. Potter. 

As to his pulpit work, he might be 
called a typical preacher in a typical 


parish of the latter end of the nine- 
ideals rather than ideas, of an intel- | 


lectual attitude rather than a body | 
It has been «a chum- 


teenth century. Ina typical parish, 
because his people gave him perfect 
liberty of utterance. And a typical 


; , . 
preacher in it, because of bis stress 
and of fellowship in spirit instead of 
: . 
But its aim has been too 


on the faith of ethics and the faiths 
of evolution. He once told his people 
—it was in the sermon closing his 
twenty-fifth year of ministry 


acter,—this above all things, this for- 
ever and evermore.” 


new science—Darwin’'s book was pub- 


lished in the year he was ordained, — 
“Free-thinker,” has become a stand-. 


ing criticism of the Churches. It has | evolution. 


to contains 
ment of what he calls “ my creed, — | 


he could not but preach the faiths of 
The sermon just alluded 
in serial form a state- 


mine, though not necessarily yours”; 


and it is so clear and strong and lofty 
a statement that in the West 


we 
printed it as a tract,* calling it by that 
very title, * The Faiths of Evolution.” 


“God” was to him the Eternal En- 


ergy within and behind all phenom-— 
ideal which the prophetic Free Re- 


ena, working in and through nature, 
vitalizing all organisms, “welling up 
within us also us the vitalizing force 
of our mental and moral perceptions, 
—the very power that constrained us 
within to follow the true and to do 


a series of free Sunday afternoon 


lectures on the Twenty-third Psalm — 


in the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,—an attempt and a title most 
characteristic of his mind. The spir- 
itual quality in his thought, and the 
it, combined with 
the absence of the picturesque, makes 


him a veritable Channing of these 
latter-day faiths. 


The book which 
his people printed a few years ago, 
Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five 


*“Unity Short Tract, No.6"; price 60 cts. a | 


hundred copies. 


| single-mindedness. 
to | 
| os , 

them: It has sometimes seemed to 
me that, whatever the topic I treat, | 
my sermons always come to this one’ 
yoal—character, true and beneficent char- | 


there had come a 


This was the. 
flower, the test, the outcome of all 
religion to him. 
noises of the day, but it has had at | tized his mind in the spirit of the. 
least the permeative inreach of the_ 


— 


This | 


_ words were synonyms for “ William 
Potter?” Transparency, truthfulness, 
| justice of mind, serenity, gentleness. 
inflexibility of ideal. Not “ courage,” 
merely because he did what he didjin 
such simplicity that you never 
‘thought of it as taking courage. And 
his face was the index of these quali- 
‘ties; it was luminuus with the good. 
ness shining through. The _ very 
limitations of his nature and his cul- 
ture—on the side of art and poetry 
and organizing power, for instance— 
were the limitations of his Quaker 
birth-right, parts of the Quaker’s 
But during the 
last two or three years of his life 
Strange belated 
spring in him of some of. these 
very qualities, and friends had no- 
ticed with surprise a pliancy and 
spontaneity and playfulness in his 
mood, and a poetry in his utterance 
they had not known before. He 


— 


seemed to have come out of his re- 


And as he liad bap- | serves, —out from that cloistered self 


in which to even those who knew him 
well he usually lived. 

His New Bedford people were loyal 
to him throughout the long ministry, 


'—long for changing days like these. 


‘The years grew until, nine years ago, 
they ce'ebrated his five and twen- 
tieth anniversary: and _ still, but 
with decreas'ng health, the service 
lasted on. Midway in it a shadew 


fell upon his home,—the going from 


him and from his children of the 
lovely and gifted woman who shared 
his inmost life. At last, on Christ- 
mas day a year ago, he preached his 
farewell sermon,—but still the peo- 
ple would not let him wholly go. 
They did an original and blessed 
deed ; settling a young minister, Paul 
Frothingham, in his place, they com- 
missioned Mr. Potter, with a living 
salary for five years, to be their ror- 
ing pastor, and carry his gospel and 


theirs to whatever part of the earth 


he would. The release from responsi- 
bility proved to be a new lease of 
strength. Last winter he and his 
word were welcomed in California: 
in the fall he conducted the Free Ke- 
ligious Association’s meetings io Chi- 
cago; this winter he has been giving 
those lectures in Boston and Worces- 


ter on the twenty-third psalm,—lect- 


ures to be printed, we may hope: 


,and had he lived he would probably 
have made Chicago the center of his 


Free Religious work in close affilia 
tion with the Western Conference. 

| Had he lived! But without a mo 
‘ment’s warning Death touched him 
‘on a Boston street one night, and 
/only strangers watched the closing of 
eyes. Save for the loneliness of 
it, how happy such a swift, unherald- 
‘ed escape into the Light! 

Ww. C. G. 
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Contributed and Selected 
John C. Learned. 
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Thy works abides, though thou hast 
passed from sight: 
thou 


Uneonsciously hast 


ment 


thy monu- 


From year to year built fair and per- 
manent 


is that distracted and 
drowns his sorrow in that way.” 


Cause he 


in lives to which thine own was cheer 


and light. 
Wisiom and meekness clothed 
with their might: 


thee 


In thee the sage and saint were equal 
blent ; 


BY THE WAY. 


O_o’ 


Il. 


“Yes, he drinks: but the poor man 
mortified he 


“And leaves his chidren crying 
for the bread he can’t turnish be- 
drinks—to drown sorrow, 
you say. One would suppose his sor- 
row, when he sees those little ones 
suffering for his neylect, would be 
all the keener.” 

‘* And so indeed it is: he has often 
said as much himself: but he can ‘’t 
help it.” 

“Oh, yes, be can.” 

“Oh, no, he can ’t.” 

She would not admit it, and she 
would not “listen to reason that was 
not reason,” as she pronounced all 


reason to be which would bring a 


Strength, courage, tenderness dwelt | 
in thy tent, 
Thou soldier of the everlasting Right. 


censure 


Bv so much as we mourn thee, we re- | 


joice 


That we have known thee in these 


earthly ways 
And with thee striven for the things 


unseen. 

Still in our silences wili speak thy 
voice 

And thy dear memory inspire our | 
days. | 


+ 

Till 
between. 

KY, L. HOSMER. 


What We May Learn from the Artist. 


The man in “ business life” is very 
apt to hug the delusion thathe of all 
others is the “busy” man of the 
world who may readily plead 
of time” to many of the social occa- 
sions that arise, while the artist may 
at uny moment be s ,licited to engage 
in affairs not his own, or be intruded 
on in his retirement. The artist 
works when his inspiration comes, it 
is said, and “between times” has 
much time in wh.ch to “loaf and in- 
vite his soul,” or otherwise, as the 
case may be. But it may be put 
down with assurance that no artist 
has ever had an “inspiration” that 
amounted to anything for which he 
has not already paid in advance by 
long hours of continuous 'abor Never- 
theless the artist learns what all men 
should learn, that “leisure” becomes 
apart of every man’s best activity. 
Not to accompl sh so many things, 
but those things which are superior, 
is the urgency that bids him fall in 
with the fate of each succeeding day 
and keep as sweet tempered as his 
mortal clay will allow, believing, if he 
shall never “hew to the mark” of 
his ambition, he will yet accomplish 
that whereunto he is sent. 

—S. H. Morse, in The Start. 


We pray to be conventional. But 
the wary Heaven takes care you shall 
not be, if there is anything good in 
you. 


—Emerson, in Society and Solitude. 


We believe in telling the truth even 
lo the young. . 


day’s work,—a chance job; 


75 cents. 
‘aging or grateful kiss. 


“want. 


on the man she loved “in 
spite of it all.” What this infatua- 
tion may be only a woman can tell, 
or nobody can. 

But there they were, three chil- 
dren, the oldest nine, and the mother 
leaving them to go out house-ciean- 
ing when she could get the chance: 
for only so did she keep a very gaunt 
wolf at bay. 

The husband “drowning his sor- 


row” sometimes with a part of the 


we too pass the veil that hangs | pittance she could earn. 


He enters sober enough from a 
hands 
her the few pieces of silver; in all, 
She gives him an encour- 
He smiles 
feebly; goes to his seat in one corner 
meekly, and the two-year-old crawls 
into his lap. 

Some clothing has been brought for 
the children, and now one holds up 
first a pair of shoes, then a dress and 
a pair of mittens. He pays no at- 
tention. 

“Let your father alone; don’t you 
see he is that tired he can’t be both- 


ered now?” 


—— +~———- 


He did not raise his eyes. 
gle was going on, evidently. 
thirty-five or forty 

Whoso predicts the future may be 
wrong or right. 


A strug- 
He is 


“Certainly, they offered me food if 
I would work.” 

“Why did you refuse?” 

“T did not; 1 only said 1 must have 
food before | could work ” 

“And they refused it?” 

“Oh, yes; I suppose they had to. 
It was their rule.” 

“'They set you to breaking stones? ” 

“They tried to do that; but l 
couldn’t break the back of a mos- 
quito.” 

“No, I have no parents nor any rel- 
atives that 1 know of. We did have 
some, but they all returned to the 
old country when I was a baby. Seo 
mother said.” 

“Then you are alone——” 

“No, not exactly. ‘There ’s an- 
other fellow who came with me two 
years ago from Missouri. We worked 
at the same place. Two months ago 


our pay fell off tu $83 apiece, and now 
we are glad if we can get two days 
work a week. ‘That will keep us 
from starving, anyway. Butif that 
goes—well, we ain’t the kind to bor- 
row trouble. An overcoat? Yes, we 
will be glad of that. We can use it 
between us, for the two days he 


works 1 stay at home. Read? Yes: 
get library books.” 
“Oh, 1’m well fixed now. Buttwo 


weeks ago I was nigh kicking the 
bucket, and on purpose, for I did n’t 
see a thing to live for. Well, l was 
going along ——— street, feeling pretty 
blue, as you may imagine. But when 
I came to a certain house and saw 
‘Room and Board’ in tue window, I 
hurried up the steps on a jump, rang 
the bell, and was shown in. A big, 
good-natured landlady came in and 
started back on seeing me, with a 
little scream. Then she asked what 
I wanted. | told her I wanted a 
room and b ard, but I did n’t know 
how Il was going to pay forit. Then 
she asked why | camein. 1 told her 
| did n'tknow. I felt I must some- 
how, and did it before 1 knew it al- 
most. She looked at me a while and 
began tocry. Finaily she wiped her 
eyes and said: ‘You are just the 
image of my boy that died a while 
ago, and I understand if you don’t 
why you came in here. The good 
angels did it.’ Or something like 
that, she said. Anyway she gave me 
the room her boy used to have and 
a suit of his clothes, and they 
were an exict fit. She said all the 
pay she wanted was for me to do 
what he did, help her about the 
house and do chores. I was agree- 
able, and now it’s just like a home. 
“I don’t understand it, but she 
says she does.” Ss. H. M. 


It is only by the unremitting per- 
formance of individual duty that any 
public evil will be remedied or any 
public good accomplished.—A. W. 
Tourgee. 7 


The Thought Divine. 


Two souls lay in thesmile of heaven. 

Bathed in that light divine ; 

Two souls that erstwhile 
were, 

Whom each as silver must refine, 

Yet knew it not, till one fair even 

From out the sunset glow 

There flashed a golden 
thought 

That did all wrong forego, 

But caught the good in each man’s 
heart, 

Then flung itself to God, 

Who gently drew the chainof thought 

To paths by angels trod. 

And there they walked 
bright— 

Both souls—the weak, the strong— 


Each aided by the faith in each 
To live the good, forget the wrong. 


HARRIET H. SINNARD 
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Correspondence 


The Iowa Conference. 


---- -—_-— 


EDITOR OF UNITY: Will you kind- 
ly allow space for the following ex- 
planation of the action of the Iowa 
Conference in returning $150 to the 
American Unitarian Association ? 
This money had been applied for by 
the Executive Committee of the con- 
ference, but at a meeting of that 
committee, held May 19, 1893, the 
following action was taken, as re- 
corded in the Secretary’s minutes: 

Considering the pressing demands 
upon the treasury of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, Rev. Mary 
A. Safford. volunteers to raise, if pos- 
sible, the amount needed by our asso- 
ciation within the limits of our own 
State. The Executive Committee sanc- 
tioned the proposition and instructed 
the Secretary to present the A. U. A. 
with the $150, provided the money 
could be raised within the State. 

At the Conference, Nov. 15, 1893, 
the Finance Committee reported the 
money raised. ‘The Conference, as a 
whole, took no action relative to the 
$150 except that of approving the 
work of the Executive Committee for 
the year. 

The Conference does believe in 
raising its own missionary funds, so 
far as possible, because it believes 
that “to give is to live:” but neither 
the Executive nor the Iowa Confer- 
ence has ever voted “to accept no 
more help in its missionary work 
from the A. U. A.” The Conference 
would sincerely regret to hear any of 
its actions construed as indicating 
any antagonism to the Association. 
As the reportof the Conference given 
in Unity, Nov. 23, suggests such an- 
tagonism, this explanation is offered. 

MARY A. SAFFORD, Pres. 
LEON A. HARVEY, Secy. 
For the lowa Unitarian Association. 


Kansas Labor Bureau. 


EpIToR UNITy: An inquiry comes 
to me from Kansas regarding the 
labor bureau referred to in a recent 
article. The gentleman’s letter was 
unfortunately mislaid, and I take 
this method of replying. 

The statement concerning the 
bureau was copied from Miss Field’s 
article in the Chicago Tribune, and 
is all I know about the facts in the 
case. Doubtless my correspondent 
can procure information from any of 
the State officials. x = & 


Our conviction is that our primor- 
dial affair is not to speculate about 
the universe, but to guide our actions 
within it.—Paul Desjardins. 


CHRIST’S words were uttered to all 
men, and must be obeyed by each for 
himself, according to his own convic- 
tion.—A. W. Tourgee. 


All my good is magnetic, and I 
educate not by lessons, but by going 
about my business. 

—Hmerson, in Plato. 


Che Studp Table 
A Primer of Philosophy.* 


The handsome appearance of this 
little book disposes one at once in 
its favor. Binding and presswork are 
admirable, and the index and table 
of contents are just what they should 
be, enabling one to consult it with 


the least possible loss of time and | 


effort. In his preface the author 
says that he “means by ‘Primer’ a 
presentation of the subject in the 
plainest and most lucid form in 
which he could putit.” In the effort 


to do this for philosophy it seems to. 
us that the author has succeeded re- | 


markably well. In little more than 
200 pages he has set forth the mon- 


istic positive philosophy in a way | 


that cannot but be of service to all 
earnest students of philosophy. But 
more than this, he has so presented 
the general subject of philosophy 


as to render it not only an endurable, | aythor is generally so careful in his 


but even an inviting field of study to 


abstruse because of its abstruseness 
and for intellectual gymnastics for 
their own sake. This is a work 
for which there has been great 
need. It sometimes seems as though 
the metaphysicians of the past had 
determined that philosophy should 


selves, and had therefore sought to 
make the subject as difficult as pos- 
sible, first by the voluminousness of 
their d.scussions, and secondly by 
their abstruseness. That a _ philo- 
sophical student of the scholarship 
of Dr. Carus should reverse this 
precedent, and taxe sufficient time 
and pains to write briefly and, at the 
same time clearly, is cause for pro- 
found gratitude. Asa result of such 
treatises us this we believe there will 


be a greatly increased interest in the 


study of philosophy, a subject from 


which the sanest minds have too long | 


been alienated by the unwise treat- 


ment it has received at the hands of | 


its professors. 

Dr. Carus’ fundamental proposi- 
tion is that experience is the basis of 
philosophy, a thesis that very many 
will deny before they have read his 
discussion of experience who will ad- 
mit it after they come to understand 
what he means thereby. He defines 
experience as the effect of events 
upon sentient beings—a very happy 
definition which he explains and de- 
fends in a masterly fashion. The 
discussion of this matter, which be- 
gins ca the twenty-sixth page, 
and in which he points out the 
current ambiguity in the use 
of the term,—an ambiguity of which 
our greatest philosophers, not ex- 
cepting Kant, have been guilty,—is 
very helpful, and is perhaps the 
strongest part of the book. His dis- 
cussion of axioms is another valu- 
able feature of the treatise, though 
perhaps somewhat more difficult to 


*Primer of Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 232. $1. 


i. 


comprehend than his exposition o; 
experience. His treatment of free 
will is very strong. 

Of course the book is not without 
faults. Among minor ones we count 
the attempt to use the word 
“atsight” asa rendering for Anschuy- 
ung Had English been his mother 
tongue, we do not think our author 
would have made this attempt; and 
we say this in full consciousness of 
the fact that Dr. Carus has a mas. 
.terly command of English, and uses 
it with a power possessed by few 
scholars of English and American 
birth. 

His use of the word fee ing,—par- 
ticularly in the discussion of apper- 
‘ceptions and consciousness, begin- 
ning on page 182, is unsatisfactory. 


This discussion seems to us the weak- 
est part of the book. It would have 
‘been clearer had the section devoted 


to the definition of psychological 
terms (p. 189) preceded it; for the 


. use of terms that if you take ‘his 
that great part of mankind that has ; y his 


not a strong natural taste for the ments, and the opposition - that will 


often suggest itself when he opens a 


definitions you will accept his state- 


subject will usually disappear when 
one has in mind the exact sense in 
which he uses his terms. : 
While speaking of defects it may 
be well to notice a typographical er- 


ror which we recall, occurring in the 
be understood by no one but them- | ’ 8 . 


fifth line of page 185—‘“ bring” for 
being. 

The author says that the book is 
not expressly designed to give in- 
struction to beginners in philosophy, 
but that it is nevertheless eminently 
available for that purpose,—and in 
this judgment we concur. ‘The tyro 
and the teacher, as well as_ the inde- 
pendent student, are under obliga- 
tions to Dr. Carus for this excellent 


_ treatise. F. W. §. 


THE MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER. Ed- 
ited by Melville Philips. New 
York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1893. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 316. 

The sixteen articles of which this 
volume is composed “ first appeared in 
Lippincott’s. Magazine, constituting 
therein the Journalist Series, the 
chief object of which was to afford 
the public a close and comprehensive 
view of various phases of newspaper 
life and work.” They are admirably 
adapted to that purpose and make in- 
structive, as well as very interesting, 
reading for all who are in any way 
connected with the press or inter- 
ested in it. We commend the vol- 
ume to all aspirants for a journalistic 
career. The first papers deal with such 
subjects as “ ‘Getting Out’ the Pa- 
per,” “ The Managing Editor,” “The 
History of a News Dispatch,” and 
the like,—the more strictly profes- 
sional topics,—while the later papers 
are, as a rule, of a more general 
character, containing reminiscences 
of the most eminent American edl- 
tors and correspondents, with some 
accounts of the methods by which 


| they have scored some one or more of 
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their greatest successes. It goes | This book contains selections from 
without saying that a series of arti-| the work of many years, short, 
cles from the pens of Halstead, Mc- | sprightly articles upon a great varie- 
Clure, Cockerill, “Gath,” Handy, {to of topics. Earnest, cheerful, un- 
Julius Chambers, John Russell Young, | studied, the every-day thoughts of 
and others who have worked or are | an every-day woman, they will appeal 
working beside them, is eminently | to many readers. The book is very 
readable ; and we hope that the book | prettily gotten up by the publishers. 
will be widely read. Certainly no. & &.@. 


“—@~- ;, — "= WeevVv SS ww & 


student of public life can afford to be 
ignorant of the manners and meth- 
ods of the press, the influence of 


which, for good and for evil, is in our | 


day so far-reaching. F. W. 8. 


POEMS HERE AT Home. By James 
Whitcomb Riley. Pictures by E 
W. Kimble. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


“Everybody likes poetry,” said Em- 


erson; but it depends a good deal on 
the poetry whether it is liked or not. 
Mr. Whitcomb’s poetry is having an 
enormous circulation and his readers 
include persons of the most liberal 
culture and those who have nune at 


all. We have had, before now, the) 


spectacle of a writer making a lucky 
hit with a piece of homely verse ap- 
pealing to the common heart, and 
then going on for years “ dropping his 
buckets into empty wel.s and grow- 


ing old in drawing nothing up.” Mr. _ 


Whitcomb’s course has shown noth- 
ing of this ethical defect. He shows 
no signs of failing power or weak 
invention. Moreover he would 
have been a true poet and would 
have made a reputation if he 
had never written a dialect poem. 

For witness of this read the first 
poem in his book, a sonnet, “ When 
She Comes Home,” an old favorite 
with many, who cannot read it with- 
out some of the symptoms it de- 
scribes : 


Tears—yes; and the ache here in the 
throat. 


The book is a collection of pieces’ 


ranging all the way from grave to 
gay. ‘Lhe selection is admirable, and 
yet leaves one questioning why some 
things were omitted. Surely “ Let’s 
Go a Visiting Down to Grigsby’s Sta- 
tion” is worthy of a place with 
“ Nothin’ to Say,” “The Old Man and 
Jim,” “At ‘the Literary’” and “The 
Raggedy Man,” admirab!e as all these 
are. Of the graver sort we have 


“The Absence of Little Wesley,” in| 


the dialect form; and in every-day 
English, “Bereaved,” “Some Day,” 


“The Dead Wife,” and “ Dead Selves.” | 


The humorous kind are the more 
numerous. But the laughter and 
tears are both in one cradle, as 
Beecher used to say, and one is al- 
ways wakening the other. The 
making of the book is altogether 
beautiful. The only possible criti- 
cism on it is that its outward show is 
too supremely elegant for the home- 
liness of what we find within. 


A STRING OF AMBER BEADs. By 
Martha Everts Holden (“ Amber ”). 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
1894. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 139; $1. 
Paper 50 cents. 

The name of Amber is familiar to 
all readers of Chicago newspapers. 


Mary. By Mrs. Molesworth.  Illus- 
' trated by Leslie Brooke. New 
York and London: Macmillan & 
| Co. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
| Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 204. $1. 
The charming stories for children 


. | written by Mrs. Molesworth are 


known to all the world. A series of 
'ten of them published by Macmillan 
come in a box at one dollar apiece. 
Of them Swinburne says: “Any 
| chapter of the ‘Cuckoo Clock,’ or the 
enchanting Adventures of Herr 
_Boby is worth a shoal of the very 
_best novels dealing with the char- 
_acters and fortunes of mere results.” 
“Mary” is written for very young 
children, and will captivate them 
like the others. H. T. G. 


‘Tue Home: or, LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
_ By Frederika Bremer. ‘Translated 
by Mary Howitt. New York and 
_ London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
| Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 2 


_ vols. cloth, gilt top, 12mo, pp. 329 
| and 335. $2.50. 

| This elegant edition of the well- 
known Swedish classic is issued by 
the Knickerbocker Press, and is 
‘heartily commended to the attention 


| of those who are not already familiar 


| with the writings of the gifted author. 


Some THINGS THAT CHILDREN SHOULD 


| Know. By Blanche L. Delaplaine. 
| $82mo pamphlet, 16 pages. Chas. 
HH Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe street, 

Chicago. 

This helpful discussion of the 
delicate question which confronts 
all parents should be in the hands of 
all who have the care of the young. 
It not oniy states what all thinkers 
are beginning to realize, that the 
mystery of birth ought to be ex- 
plained, in some degree, to children, 
but it suggests how this often diffi- 
cult duty may be performed. ‘The 
writer has done her work admirably. 

F. W. 8. 


~The Magazines. 


Tue MonistT for the first quarter 
of 1894 contains an interesting paper 
by Prof. Richard Garbe on the “Con- 
nection Between Indian and Greek 
Philosophy ;” four paperson Monism, 
—“ A Monistic Theory of Mind,” by 
Lester #. Ward; “The Unity of 
Thought and Thing,” by Dr. Lewins ; 
“The Subjective and Objective Re- 
lation,” by G. M. McCrie, and “ Mon- 
ism and Henism,” by the editor,—of 
which the first and the last two are 
worthy of study; a rather fantastic 
theory in “The Problem of Woman, 
from a_Bivu-Sociological Point of 
View,” by G. Ferrero, who puts forth 
what he calls the law of non-labor: 


—— 


several articles of less general in- 


terest; and several brief reviews ot 
interesting foreign books and publi- 
cations,—notably those of the second 
volume of Max Nordau’s Entartung, 
and Dr. Ernst Krause’s book on The 
Troy Towns of Northern Europe (Die 
Trojeburgen Nordeuropa’s). 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS for 
January is chiefly devoted to relief 
work. Dr. Gladden has an article 
treating of this subject; and the 
American editor, Dr. Shaw, presents 
reports of the method adopted this 


winter in some fifteen American 
cities. 


VOLUME I. of the two-volume edition 
of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English language will be 
issued on Dec. 16. This volume has 
been four years in making: two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight editors and 
specialists have been employed upon 
it; and the cash outlay has been about 
a half million dollars. The advance 
orders for the work mount up into the 
tens of thousands. It has been granted 
an award at the Columbian Exposition. 

AN astonishing proof of the popular- 
sty of the new book, “Samantha at the 
World’s Fair,” which was first issued 
by the Funk & Wagnalls Company on 
November 16th, is the fact that the 
fortieth thousand copies are now com- 
ing from the press. Such a record is 
seldom attained, particularly in so 
short a time, and more than assures 
the phenomenal success of the book. 


— ———_— 


The Newest Books. 

All books sent to UNITY for review will be 
Lees, ys | acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned, except foreign 
ones, may be obtained by our readers from 


Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, by forwarding price named below. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Edinburgh 
in 1893. By Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart. Lon- 
don: Adam & Charles Black. 1893. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Chicago: A.C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 272. $1.50. 

No HEROES. By Blanche Willard Howard. 
With illustrations by Jessie McDermott Wal- 
cott. Bosto. and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 97. a 

ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. By L. N. 
Badenoch. With illustrations by Margaret J. 
D. Badenoch and others. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 1893. Cloth and gold, gilt top, 
8V0, pp. 341. $1.25. 

APPRENTICES TO DESTINY. By Lily A. Long. 
New York: Merrill & Baker. Chicago: A. C 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 348. $1.00. 


Brain-W orkers 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


When night comes, the literary and 
active business man’s brain is hungry 
from the exhausting labor of the day. 
Horsford’ Acid Phosphate quickly sup- 
plies the waste of tissue, and refresh- 
ing sleep results. 


__ 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


Moderate rent will just now secure, in a sub- 
stantial business city, the best business loca- 
tion on the principal street. A fine opening 
for retail furniture trade. Don’t delay, but 
correspond at once with 

J. E. BURTON & CO., 
WHITEWATER, WIS. 


PSs P oint School, Duxbury, Mass. Am- 
ple grounds on Plymouth Bay. Individual 
teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. F. B. KNAPP. 
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UNITY 


January 11, 1894. 


Cbhurch-eDoor Pulpit 
The Dream of Religious Unity. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY REY. JOUN 
EK ROBERTS BEFORE ALL SOULS 
CHURCH OF KANSAS CITY, MO., PUB- 
LISHED BY THE CONGREGATION. 


That they may all be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me, and 1 in thee, that they also may be 
one in us—John xvii. 21. 


Before the fraternity of religions 
was discovered or even dreamed of 


save by the noblest few, before the | ““™ ip 
spirit of religion had outgrown the 
| form. 


reneric unity of mankind was known 
to be a fact, before science had re- 
vealed the laws of nature and shown 
the universe to be one, before the 
one-God concept had become a philo- 
sophical and moral necessity to think- 
ing man, the sublime teacher of Judea 
saw afar the possible unity of reli- 
yions, and prayed that it might be re- 
alized. When we remember the in- 
veterate animosity that existed be- 
tween the different sects of religion, 
the bitter and impiacable hatred 
which each religiously cherished for 
the others, the hostility, jealousy, 
exclusiveness and intolerance com- 
mon at that period to all religious 
parties and factions, the prophet’s 
prayer secmws wantonly sanguine and 
rashly prophetic. 

The religious world was a chaos. 
Conflicting theories and hostile camps 
engendered discord and fanned the 
flames of strife. Keligions were a 
system of standing armies snutfting the 
battle from afar. Fraternity, toler- 
ance. sympathy, and co-operation 
n one dreamed of—none save one. And 
this one, this brave and undaunted 
herald of the golden days, saw in vis- 
ion the time when even religions 
should put away the _ blood-rusted 
sword and learn war no more. 

Looking back to that day of the 
prophets and then at this day, with 
its comprehensive unities, one may 
see what a sublime opportunity reli- 
gion lost. It might have been the 
potent agent for blending the thought 
and purpose of mankind and making 
real the brotherhood of men. It 
might have led forth the kingdom of 
God on the earth as the great teacher 
hoped. But though this was the 
dream of the great leaders in religion, 
yet the rank and file seem to have 
been incapable of embracing their 
high purpose and fulfilling their noble 
ambitions. NKeligions grew more ar- 
bitrary and exclusive. Mutual hatreds 
yrew more intense, wars and perse- 
cutions more bitter. 

Meanwhile the world’s life was to 
he revolutionized by other and unex- 
pected influences. The desirability 
of peaceful relations between the na- 
tions of the earth was a proposition 
that the interests of commerce first 
made and the enlightened moral sense 
ably seconded. The _ progress’ of 
science and discovery brought to the 
attention of the thinking world ques- 
tions of universal importance, ques- 
tions that admitted cf no local or 
biased solution. ‘Thespirit of philan- 
thropy widened and deepened until 


— 


it began to be perceived that all hu- | 


man beings have equal and inviolable 


claims upon justice, both human and | 


divine. After these mighty forces, 


commerce, science and philanthropy | 
had wrought and revolutionized the | 
world, factional religion found itself. 
out of harmony with the spirit of the | 


lays claim to no authority not found- 
ed in reason and boasis of no sancti- 
ty not warranted by the rat.onal or- 
der of the universe and the nature of 
man. It no longer resists science 
nor fears knowledge and light. It 
has taken its place as one of the great 
hierarchy of moral and_=s spiritual 


age and inade, uate to the needs and | forces whose united purpose is the 


longings of the_ spiritual life of | 
men. Religions were in need 
of restatements to ad,ust them 
to the changed conditions of 


human life. The divine informing 
Multitudes of men were more 
religious than was religion itself. 
Minds were broader than creeds. 


theories of atonement. ‘Truth was 
ampler and richer than Bibles. ‘The 
Christ was coming again to the world, 
not in the clouds of heaven, with 
angel trumpeters proclaiming judg- 


tenderer sympathies, the truer hu- 


the children of men. 


Religion was not outgrown nor su- 
perseded nor disallowed by the intel- 
ligence of men, but many of its forms 
and statements and methoJs were. 


lis forms are local, temporary and) 

Its informing spirit is_ 
man was man that 
spirit has impelled him to believe in | 


and to seek after the Supreme One; , buMches of dried herbs, 


pass away. 


eternal. Since 


nor have we any reason to infer that 
that search will cease so long as man 
is man. 

It is inconceivable that the reli- 
gions of the werid should remain un- 


affected by the world’s modern life. | 
Forming as they do a la ge and cor- | 


responding part of that life, they 


must in one way or another respond | 
to whatever alters or affects it. Until | 
modern times the attitude of religion | 


to change, discovery and improve: 


ment has been one of hostility and. 


It has called | @ren,—w pr 
science | Spirit of true religion leads to and 


stubborn resistance. 


honest criticism ungodly, 


atheistic, and many things introduced | 
for the betterment of man’s physical 


condition it has pronounced interfer- 
ence with the designs of providence. 
Happily the spirit of hostility has 
passed away. And this change in 
the general attitude of re.igion to 
the non-religious forces of society 
constitutes the most remarkable 
of all the effects wrought upon 
it in modern times. For ages reli- 
gion sought and kept the cloister and 
the cell; within their sheltered gloom 
visions were awaited and inspirations 
sought. Moreover its books were su- 
pernatural, its Christs were extra- 
human, and its authority was attest- 
ed by miracles that were exceptional, 
if they did not transgress and tran- 
scend natural laws. It worked from 
without. It was distinctively not of 
this world. It suffered no alliance 
with reason and sought no aid from 
the great forces of mind and heart 
that were steadily working to make 
the world new. All this has changed. 
Before the intelligent world religion 


| stance to that of God. 


| cieties. 
manity and the nobler spiritual pur- | 
pose of thousands and thousands of 


“average man 
tions relating to original sin, theories 
(of 


lifting up of mankind. 

A special phase of this stupendous 
change may be seen in the different 
character of the questions that occupy 
religious leaders. Until recentiv 
these questions have been wholly 


speculative and doctrinal. 


It is 


difticult to realize that the 


Christian worid was once divided into 
Human hearts were more divine than | 


warring factions upon the question 


as to whether Jesus was made of the 


Same substance as or of similar sub- 
Kven specu- 
lative theology is at last more rever- 


ent than to make of the Infinite a 
ment to a doomed worid, but in the. 


plaything of logic and debating so- 
The question of whether the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
or fiom the Father and the Son is 
not now of startling moment to, the 
or woman. The ques- 


atonement, and modes of bap- 
tism,—questions that never yet, 
as has’ been truthfully — said, 


presented a practical ditticulty to any 
earnest soul, are no longer of burn- 
ing importance. They are like 
suppused to 


be medicinal, which s me_ people 


gather in the autumn and hang up 


in the attic, and then forget until 
they bring in another bunch next 
autunin. 


The questions of to-day are prac- 
tical. ‘They relate to human needs: 
they belong to the people. Theol: gy- 
making is fast yielding to applied 
religion and applied ethics, which 
may be the same thing. ‘The prob- 
lem of poverty, the obligation of 
wealth, the care of destitute chil- 
dren,—these are problems that the 


tries to solve. Religion is being 
adapted to the life that now is. It 
has set its feet upon the rm und earth. 
It no longer despairs of this world in 
which the Christ prayed that the will 


of God might be done asit is done in 
heaven. 


‘There are some things already ac- 


complished that presage re.igious 


unity. The scientific spirit is pos- 
sessed by all seekersafter truth. The 
laws of reason are recognized as uni- 
versal. ‘Truth is we'comed and held 
sacred. ‘These form the rational basis 
for religious unity and contr. bute to 
its realization. ‘The scient.fic spirit 
implies pains to investigate and open- 
mindedness. ‘The laws of reason re- 
quire that any rational conclusion 
sanctioned by clear thought is valid 
everywhere. Jeason is one, and re- 
ligion may claim no exemption from 
rules of evidence and laws of thought 
that rightly control the minds of men 
working in any other field. The 
sanctity of truth implies that all 


truth is of God. and wherever or by 
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whomsoever found, it constitutes a 
veritable word of God. The scientist. 
though men may cali him atheistic, is 
still a revealer. Humanity is a re- 


vealer, making more clear by its 
moral purposes and spirit longings 


the mind and will of God. ‘Thus the 
real Bible, the true word of God, 
an unfinished book, while every dis- 
coverer, every age, and every noble 
life contributes to its inexhausible 
riches. Ihave stated these proposi- 
tions in such a way that | believe no 
truly religious person of any name or 
faith wou.d care te take exceptions 
to them 

The dream of religious unity does 
not imply nor rejuire similarity of 
form in religious expression. It does 
not imply the organic unity of relig- 
ious parties. There will always be 
diversity in all things external. 
Temperaments, tastes and manners 
differ. The Catholic worships best 
by means of some appeal to eye or 
ear. His worship is ornate, pictur- 
esque and dramatic. The Quaker 
worships best by plain words and 
few, or by silent contemplation of 
the invisible and unspeakable reali- 
ties. Yet both worship, both feel 
after God. All forms are merely aids 
to the longing, yearning soul. Be- 
neath or within the form, giving it 
potency, sanctity, and making it sub- 
lime, is the human soul. Above the 
form and embracing it is the longed 
forand answering Supreme. ‘These 
two unite in all true worship. Could 
we rightly interpret it, the language 
at all altars is the same. 

While organic unity is not desira- 
ble nor practicable generally, yet it 
will without question be achieved in 
certain cases in the interest of econ- 
omy and effectiveness. Smaller com- 
iunities, instead of having a num- 
ber of churches with infrequent and 
irregular service by untrained winis- 
ters, will have one or two with both 
the intellectual and spiritual stand- 
ard at least as high as the average in 
the community. The public minis- 
trations of religion will be adapted to 
the needs and capacities of the com- 
munity, rather than having the com- 
munity adapted to the ambitions of 
ere sectarianism. 


Under all the names and -forms of 
religion there will be one controlling 
purpose, one comprehensive aim, the 
realization of the divine in man. 
This oneness of aim is the essence of 
religious unity. For this end al) re- 
ligions shall yet join, then shall they 


all be one. Belief will be solely an 
individual matter. Creed will be 
subordinate to character. ‘The one 


requirement will be the desire to live 
a finer, higher life. The one duty 
Will be service for others. In the 
spirit of religious unity the selfish 
seeking of heaven will disappear. 
The sectarian pride and ambition 
Will disappe ir. Religious con- 
troversies and rivalries will cease. 
And the pride of opinion and preju- 
dice of custom will no more stain the 


Cheek of religion with tears of pity 
and shame, 


—_—_— 


It may transpire that in the inter- 
est of the spirit of religion a new 
church will grow up, a church with- 
out any of the limitations or pecul- 
iarities implied by each of the old 
names, achurch born anew, born of 
the spirit of God, a church born of 
the deepening spirituality of the hu- 
man soul, a chureh that shall be 
called not Unitarian, not Protestant, 
not Roman Catholic, not even Chris- 
tian, bat the Free Church of the 
world, 2 church in which no man 
shall say, lam aJew or lam a Mo- 
hammedan, or lam a Christian, but 
a church in which all men shall say, 
we are brethren and God our 
kather. A church in which the 
spirit of devotion is so commanding 
that all shall forget their differences 
of race, creed and title under the 
holy spell of worship. A church 
where no man shall be a stranger, a 
church in which each shall feel the 
spiritual uplift and hear the voiceless 
benediction of peace and say in their | 
inmost heart, 
of God, the very gate of heaven. 


is 


Children 


will not. develop uniformly 
unless they get sufficient 
nourishment. They will be 
thin, weak, hollow-chested. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


4 
the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites, over- 
comes the tendency toward 
thinness and makes children 
strong and healthy. Physi- 
clins, the world over, endorse 
it. ' 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! Druggists 
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THE ETHICS OF 


Rink and Divoree, 


AN ADDRESS BY 


M. M. MANGASARIAN, 


Lecturer of the Chicago Society for Ethical Culture. 


PRICE TEN CENTS. 


Mailed to any address by the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN, 


Official Organ of the Southern Cunference. 
A monthly magazine, publish: d at Atlanta, Ga. 
REV. GEO. L. CHANEY, Editor. 

a3” WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


This, this is the house |! 


| 


| 
| 


GIFT BOOKS 


Beautifully Printed and Hand- 
somely Bound. 


ee 


The past demand for these books has 
led us to call particular attention to 
them as specially adapted for this pur- 
pose. 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs, 


A book of selections 1n prose and 


verse, with accompanying texts of Scripture. 
intended for a daily companion and coun- 
selor. By the editor of “Quiet Hours.” Hana- 
somely bound in white and gold, $1.25. In 
cloth, $1.00. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel, 


Selected by Anna 
White and gold, $1.25. 
Plain cloth, $1.00. 


Tender and True. 


Poems of Love. 


Harris Smith 
Cloth, full gilt. $1.25. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


Kight sermons. By William C. 
nett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Cloth. 
$1.00. Imitation parchment, 50 cents. 


A Year of Miracle: 


A POEM IN FOUR SERMONS. By Will- 
iam C. Gannett. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. Cloth, 
limp, red edges, 50 cents. 


The Thought of God; 


IN HYMNS AND POEMS. By Freder- 
ick L. Hosmer and William C. Gannett. Full 
‘morocco, $1.50. White vellum cloth, #1.tw 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Blessed Be Drudgery, 


A Sermon. By William C, Gannett. 
White hand-made paper cover, stitched with 
silk, 10 cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


The Royalty of Service. 


A Sermon, uniform with “Blessed Be 
Drudgery.” By Frederick L. Hosmer, 10 
cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


(;an- 
gilt. 


Any of the above mailed, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONSERVATOR. 


Published Monthly in Support of 
the Ethical Movement. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


~—-ADDRESS— 


THE CONSERVATOR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSTRUMENTS *:.<c:* PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work. at moderate prices 
Address GEORGE WALE MARKsBORO, New Jersey 


rat Svbscription FOck | 
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Helps to High biving 


SUN.—The proper training of little chil- | 
dren demands of women thertr | 


highest endeavor. 


MON.—A negative method trains inevita- | 


bly into a critical, pessimistic 
character. 

TUES.—If the power of optimism Is great 
in literature, it is even greater 
in life. 

WEO.—Every fault in your child is sim- 
ply the lack of some virtue. 

THURS.—There is no instinct of the 
child more important and less 
guarded than the exercise of 
his ser.ses, 

FRi.—Half the wealth of the world is lost 
to most of us from lack of 
power to perceive. 

SAT.—The strongest, most beautiful char- 
acters are those who see the 
good that is in each person. 

—hlizabeth Harrison. 


Jesus’ Christmas—in 1893. 


TO THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
What would he do if he were here— 
Jesus unto our hearts so dear ? 


[if Jesus were here, a little child, 

(ed by his mother Mary mild 

And goodman Joseph, his father true 

(So good that he called God, “ Father,” 
too !), 

if Jesus were here, | am sure that he 

Would be glad to see the Christmas 
Tree 

With its candles bright and its glitter- 
ing star, 

And the children trooping from near 
and far 

To his birthday party. 


But then I know 

(For do not the gospels tell us so?) 

if there was any forgotten child 

Who the glad day long had never 
smiled - 

‘Chere might be ninety and nine so gay— 

One little boy would steal away 

Out in the darkness and snow and cold 

To bring that child to the Christmas 


fold. 

And what would yor do if he were 
here— 

This Nazareth boy to the world so 
dear ? 


Would you build him athrone by the 
Christmas tree 
And round it solemnly bend the knee 
And sing: “ How high and holy is He, 
The only chill of Deity ?” 
If you should— 
I think his gentle eyes 
Would rest on you in vast surprise : 
You would hear his voice so tender 
and true 


weight it might be mistaken for an 


(Speaking just as he used to do) | 
“God's only child ! 
Then—who are you?” 


And, O, what shall we do to bring him 
here— 

The Christ-child unto our sou's most 
dear ? 


We must be Christ-children too, 
Helping the world in all we do. 
Making father and mother glad 

To see God’s child in their girl or lad. 
Then—this is the secret I have totell— 
The dear Christ-child will be here to 


dwell 

In the home and the town we love so 
well. 

For it means the same to be tender and 
true 


In Nazareth and in Kalamazoo. 
—~(aroline Julia Bartlett. 


The Matsuyama Mirror. 


Among the many marvelous things 
to be seen in this country of marvels 
that first attract the attention of the 
foreigner is the Japanese mirror. Its 
peculiarity consists in the fact that 
it is made of metal—generally of 
bronze—coated on the front with an 
amalgam of tin and quicksilver, and 
so highly polished that but for its 


ordinary looking-glass. ‘The back is 
adorned in relief with flowers, birds, 
or Japanese characters, which extend 
to the handle, and the general ap- 
pearance is thatof a handsome metal 
fan. 

That which is most extraordinary 
about the mirror, however, is the 
quality it possesses of reflecting a 
luminous image of the design on the 
back. In other words, the sunlight 
seems to penetrate the metal and 
display the figures that are other- 
wise hidden from view. The atten- 
tion of men of science has long been 
attracted to the phenomenon, but no 
explanation heretofore given ‘has 
proved satisfactory. The consensu3 
of opinion is that the effect is pro- 
duced by an unequal convexity re- 
sulting from the manipulation of an 
iron tool accompanied by the appli- 
cation of mercury. 

In connection with these mirrors, 
the Japanese have a pretty fairy tale, 
and because of the poetical thought 
it conveys, and the pleasure it may 
afford to young as well as old, I send 
you the following free translation as 
it has been given to me by one of the 
English residents here: 

A long time ago there lived in a 
quiet spot a young man and his wife. 
They had one child, a daughter, to 
whom they were greatly attached, 
and their home was known as 
Matsuyama, a beautiful village in 
the province of Echigo. It so hap- 
pened that the father was obliged to 
go to the great city of Tokio, the 
capital of Japan. 
having been farther from home than 
the next town, could not help being 


ee TS —— 


The mother, never 
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band making such a long journey, 
yet she was proud of the fact, for 
he was the first man in all that coun- 
try side who had been to the big town 
where lived the emperor. 

At last the time arrived for his re- 
turn, and dressing the baby in its 
best clothes and arraying herself in 
the pretty blue gown which she knew 
her husband liked, she waited to give 
him welcome. And when he came, 
how the little girl clapped her hands 
and laughed with delight over the 
beautiful toys her father brought. 
“And for you,” he said to his wife, “I 
have brought this. It is called a 
mirror. Look and tell me what you 
see inside.” 

He gave to her a plain, white 
wooden box, in which on opening it 
she found a round piece of metal. 
One side was white like frosted silver 
and ornamented with raised figures 
of birds and flowers. ‘The other was 
as bright as the clearest crystal. The 
young mother looked into it with de- 
light and astonishment, for from its 
depths was looking at her with 
parted lips and bright eyes a smiling 
happy face. 

“What do you see?” asked the 
husband, gratified at her astonish- 
ment. “I see a pretty woman look- 
ing at me. She moves her lips as if 
she was speaking, and—dear me, how 
odd, she has on a blue dress just like 
mine!” “Why, you silly woman, it’s 
your own face that you see,” said the 
husband, proud of knowing some- 
thing that was new to his wife. 
“'That round piece of metal is called 
a mirror, and everybody in the great 
city has one, although we have not 
seen them in this country place be- 
fore.” 

The wife was charmed with the 
present. But the wonderful thing 
was far too precious for every day 
use, so she shut it up in its box again, 
putting it away carefully among her 
most valuable treasures. 


Years passed on, and the husband 
and wife continued to live happily. 
The joy of their life was their little 
daughter, who as she grew up became 
the very image of her mother. The 
latter, mindful of her own passing 
vanity on finding herself so lovely, 
kept the mirror carefully concealed, 
fearing that the use of it might breed 
a spirit of pride in her little girl. 
She never spoke of it, and as for the 
father he had quite forgotten the 
circumstance. So it happened that 
the daughter grew up as simple as 
the mother had been, knowing noth- 
ing of her own good looks or of the 
mirror which would have reflected 
them. 

After awhile, however, a terrible 
misfortune occurred in this happy 
little family. The good mother fel! 
sick, and though waited upon with 
loving care by day and night, she 
grew worse and worse, until at last 
the sad announcement was made that 
she must die. Calling the girl to her, 
the mother said, “My darling child, 
I must soon pass away and leave you 


frightened at the thought of her hus- 


and your father alone, but I want 
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from you a promise. Here is what is 
called a mirror,” taking it from its 
hiding place and handing it to her 
daughter. “ Promise me that you will 
look into this mirrur every night and 
morning, for there you will see me 
and know that your mother is still 
watching over you.” 

The child promised with many 
tears, and the mother, being now 
calm and resigned, soon after died. 
Obedient and dutiful, the daughter 
never forgot her mother’s last re- 
quest, and each morning and evening 
took the mirror from its 
looked at it long and earnestly. There 
she saw, as she supposed, the bright 
and smiling vision of her lost mother. 
Not pale and sickly as in her last 
days, but the beautiful young mother 
of long ago. ‘To her at night she 
told the story of the trials and diffi- 
culties of the day, and to her in the 
morning looked for sympathy and en- 
couragement in whatever troubles 
might be in store for her. 

So. day byday, she lived as if in 
her mother’s sight, striving still to 
please her as she had done in her 
mother’s lifetime, and careful always 
to avoid whatever might give her 
pain or grief. Her greatest joy was 
to look in the mirror and say, “ Moth- 
er, Il have been to-day what you 
would wish me to be if you were by 
my side.” 

Thus seeing his little daughter 
every night and morning looking 
into the mirror holding converse 
with it, her father one day asked her 
the reason for the strange behavior. 
“Why, father,” she said, “I look 
into the mirror every day to see my 
dear mother and talk with her.” 
Then she told him of her mother’s 
dying wish and how she never had 
failed to fulfill it. Touched by so 
much simplicity and such faithful 
loving obedience, the father shed 
tears of pity and affection; but he 
could not find it in his heart to tell 
the child that the image she saw was 
only the reflection of her own sweet 
face, which by sympathy and associa- 
tion had become more and more like 
her dead mother’s day by day. And 
so she lived on, happy in the thought 
that though absent in the flesh, the 
one she loved best was always pres- 
ent in the spirit and always looking 
on her from the depths of her cher- 
ished mirror. 

— 7. W. C., in Ithaca Daily Journal. 

WHEN Washington Irving used the 
phrase “the almighty dollar” he gave 
an undesirable but nevertheless accu- 
rate epitome of the life and aims of 
many Americans. But, perhaps, we 
ought not to set any geographical or 
national limits. It’s about the same 
the world over, especially in civil- 
ized (?). countries. A Bombay dealer 
in curios shows beside a Chinese Joss 
marked “Heathen Idol,” a $%5 gold 
piecs labeled “Christian Idol.” The 


Celestial can evidently be sarcastic 
when he tries. — Voice. 


“It don’t matter so much where you 
are at as what you are at.”—John Slow- 
man. 
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The Sunday School 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE SIX 
YEARS’ COURSE. 


The Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. 
BY REV. W. W. FENN. 


Lesson XVIII. 


AN INVISIBLE COMPANION, 


Lo, Tam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. 


Matt. xxviii. 20. 


When children are playing alone on the 
green 
In comes the playmate that never was seen, 
When children are happy and lonely and 
ood. 
The Friend of the children comes out of 
the wood. 


Nobody heard himand nobody saw, 
His is a picture you never could draw, 
But he’s sure to be present, abroad or at 
home, 
When children are happy and playing 
alone. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Picture: The Unseen Jesus, by Hofmann. 


The story of the picture is obvious. 
The scene is ina German home. The 
father and the mother, with their three 
children and the dear old grandmother, 
are gathered for family prayers. One 
of tne volumes of the big family Bible 
has been taken from the shelf above 
the niche in the wall where the cruci- 
fix stands, and the father is reading. 
But, unseen by all, Jesus him-elf is 
in the room where two or three are 
gathered in his name, and with eyes 
bent upon the baby in the mother's 
arms stretches out his hands in invisi- 
ble benediction. Their eyes do not see 
him, but he is there, and perhaps their 
hearts; are burning within them while 
the Scriptures are read. 


What was the manner of life of the 
Christians after the death of Jesus? 
—They walked by faith, not by 
sight, and endured as seeing him 
who is invisible. 


One of the most beautiful things 
about the life of the Christians as we 
find it described in the New Testament 
is their perfect trust in unseen influ- 
ences, which were guiding them in 
perplexity and helping them in need 
(ef., e. g., Acts xiii. 1-4; xv. 28). Out of 
the invisible world where Jesus was 
came intimations indreams and visions 
(Acts xvi. 9; xviii. 9), in promptings or 
restraints (Acts vili. 26; xvi. 6,7), which 
were ascribed to the Holy Spirit, to 
angels, to the continued ministry of 
Jesus himself. This mental attitude is 
best expressed by Paul—“ We walk by 
faith, not by sight.” For usually in 
the New Testament faith means an 
obedient trust in things unseen. Chris- 
tians were those who had faith in Jesus 
as the Christ, and during his absence 
they must keep their faith in him if 
they would enter his kingdom at the 
second advent. Moreover, many of the 
Jews who became Christians were de- 
ee of much that had previously 

een precious and helpful—the temple 
with its altar, the priests with spoken 
assurances of forgiveness ard blessing. 
To meet this need the epistle to the 
Hebrews was written by an unknown 


of other-worldliness 


Christian who sought to strengthen 
belief in an unseen temple, altar, 
priest, and offerings, which were the 
realities of which earthly things were 
only shadows, whose service of faith 
was better than that of sight in Jeru- 
salem. Naturally this temper of mind 
was exposed to the very real dangers 
to which, as we 
of the Chri-tians suc 
Yet it fostered the imagina- 


know, many 
cumbed. 


| tion and so put the church in training 


for a purer idealism. One of the most 
distinctive facul.ies of man is his power 


‘to direct his energies toward the at- 


— 


tainment of remote results which, as 
ideals, govern his life far more than 
considerations of present utility or ap- 
parent benefit. So, even by the delu- 
sion of the second advent, the noblest 
qualities of manhood were exercised. 

Can this faith of the primitive 
Christians mean anything to us? . Be- 
lieving in the indefinite progress of 
man, we cherish the hope that at 
some time in the far distant future 
justice and love will be actually su- 
preme in the world and the spiritual 
ideals of Jesus be realized in human 
society. This is our faith in the king- 
dom of God, based not upon the promise 
of Jesus but on the history of the 
world, which stimulates and strength- 
ens. And if those who die live onina 
world imperceptible by our senses in 
which Socrates continues his research 
into true and false knowledge, convers- 
ing with Orphzeus and Hesiod and 
Homer, Ajax and Odysseus (Apology 
441), then must Jesus be as eager to 
help men there as he was on the earth. 
And if in ways that the senses know 
not of, any suggestions of counsel or 
reassurance can come to men who 
are in spiritual sympathy with those 
who live unseen, or on the earth, those 
who look to Jesus, to the saints, to 
their friends, for help may re- 
ceive it. Psychical research opens 
great possibilities and makes the 
faith of the Christians much more 
rational than it appeared a _ gen- 
eration ago. The evidence is yet 
Jar from sufficient to warrant an affir- 
mation, but it is move than sufficient to 
silence unthinking denial. Nobody can 
say that this picture does not represent 
an actual fact; on the other hand, no 
one has a right now to say that it does. 
But in a general sense, if not in this 
particular and personal way, religion 
has to do chiefly with the imagination, 
and “to walk by faith ” is still the es- 
sence of the religious life. A reli- 
gious man will not excuse himself for 
wrong-doing by pleading that every- 
body else acts in the same way, for, as 
a religious man, he owes allegiance to 
higher standards of morality than have 
yet been popularly accepted. He will 
not be discourageu by the victory of 
evil for the very heart of his religious 
belief is the faith that right must tri- 
umph intheend. For us, at any rate, 
religion must be life in the power of 
things unseen. 


What was the early Jewish belief 
about a future life ?—It was believed 
that at death all passed alike into 
sheol, an underground cavern, from 
which all that made life worth living 
was absent. 

The course of Hebrew thought re- 
garding the future cannot be traced 
with certainty. Yet we may venture 


to sketch it. According to ancient 
Semitic ideas there was, under the 
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earth, a vast cavern whither the shades 
of the dead were gathered (cf. Is. xiv. 
9%), The.e ail lived a colorless, monot- 
onous existence from which those liv- 
ing on earth prayed to be kept. Long 
life was fervently desired, death was 
dreaded because of the nature of sheol. 
As the Messianic idea enlarged and 
the dream was indulged of a vast Jew- 
ish kingdom dominant in the world, 
the question arose whether the Jews 
who had been so unfortunate as to die 


befoi.e the coming of this kingdom 
were to have no share in its glory. 


This was answered by the teaching of 
the resurrection (Din. xii. 2). All| 
Israelites wee to be brought from | 


sheol up to the earth again, but the | other unbroken 


bad were to be put to shame and pun- 
ished. Thus there came to be a divis- 
ion in sheol. Those of its inhabitant; 
who were destined toa happy future 
on the earth were in better case al- 
ready than the rest. For them sheol 
was a place of hope, for cthers there 
was despair mingled with regret. The 
colorless cavern has become bright on 
one side, lurid on the other. 

What was the early Christian idea 
of the future?—The believer who 
died passed at once into the presence 
of Jesus and was forever with him 
sharing his joy. 

It does not seem possible to bring 
all the New Testament writers into 
agreement on the sub ect of the fu- 
ture. In the book of Revelation, the 
picture is very distinct: Satan is 
bound; the believing dead are raised 
to live and r.ign with Christ a thou- 
sand years: tLen Satan is loosed and 
all the unrighteous forces of the world 
make war against the beloved city 
only to be overwhelmed by fire from 
heaven: then follows a second resur- 
rection and the general judgment, after 
which all the ung dly, with death and 
hades (i. e. sheol), are cast into the 
lake of fi:e and the righteous who have 
believed in Christ enter upon their in- 
heritance in the new heavens and the 
new eaith (Rev. xx. and xxi.). Paul's 
thought as to the future marks by its 
different phases his spiritual growth. 
Yet two ideas seem to persist through 
the various forms: (1) the believer in 
Jesus went at death to be with his 
lord (Phil. i. 23) and (2) there was to be 
a posse sion of the body by the spirit. 
The latter idea takes sometimes a very 
high form: while Paul often speaks of 
the resurrection as a future event (1 
Cor. xv. 52) he also views it as a spirit- 
ual experience (Col. iii 1(7); but the 
germs of the idea are in Rom. vi. 4, viii. 
10, 1], by which the body becomes the 
friend of the spirit instead of its foe). 
The thought of Jesus concerning the 
future is quite obscure: we cannot be 
certain whether he believed in one 
resurrection or two, or indeed in any 

resurrection at all. He did believe, 
however, in a future life and in an eter- 
nal difference between righteous and 
unrighteous. but while his followers 
differed widely as to the details of the 
future not one of them doubied that 
for them it would be bright and glori- 
ous. Hence in the New ‘Testament, 
never in the Old, the future life con- 
ceived of as something to be coy- 
eted or dreaded becomes a motive for 
holy living. Never except ina few of 
the most exalted utterances of Paul 
does the New Testament think of a 
final re-toraticn of all souls to holiness 
and happiness, but the spirit of the 
New Testament has made ns think of 


| 


| 


—— 


it and the ethical sense which created 
the idea of eternal punishment is rap- 
idly abolishing it. If there be immor- 
tality for all there must ultimately be 
blessedness for all. 

The present signiticance of the early. 
Christian idea these Lessons are not to 
discuss. Certainly what is true of Je- 
sus must be trueof all men. If he lives 
we shall live also; if he is happy those 
who have lived as he lived will be hap- 
py too, and spiritual gravitation may 
be trusted to bring all such together. 
For clear thinking, however, it is es- 
sential to discriminate between resur- 
rection and immortality: the cne im- 
plies cessation and renewal of life, the 
continuance. With 


few exceptions, resurrection holds no 


| place in the minds of modern thinkers, 


the only question concerns immortal- 
ity. And granting the reality of future 
life at a!l, the questions are these: (a) 
[Is immortality an acquirement or is it 
native to the soul? (b) Canasoul by 
continuance in evil-doing destrcy it- 
self? Is restoration or annihilation 
the end of those who continue inselfish- 
ness ¢ 

If we may not hold the hope of the 
early Christians ‘so :toutly as they. we 
are at least free from terror. What- 
ever may await us in the future must be 
that which is best for us. 


Questions. 

The Picture.—What Scotch poem 
does this picture remind you of ? What 
sort of home does this seem to be—rich 
or pocr, peaceful or quarrelsome, hap- 
py or sad?’ Isit Roman Catholic or 
Protestant? Is there any possibility 
that the picture represents a fact ? 
Does it il-ustrate an idea of primitive 
Christianity ” 

Faith ana Sight.—What is the usual 
meaning of faith in the New Testa- 
ment?’ What did walking by faith 
mean to Paul? What may it mean to 
us? “ When you are in Rome do as the 
Romans do.” Is this ethical? Would 
Paul have assented to the principle 
(cf. Rom. xii. 2)? Would Jesus ? 

The Future Life.—W hat was the Jew- 
ish idea of sheol ? Distinguish between 
resurrection and immortality? How 
did the idea of resurrection arise 
among the Jews?’ How did it react 
upon the conception of sheol? What 
is certain about the belief of the Chris- 


tian, concerning the future? What 
discordant elements were in their 


thought? ‘To what inconsistencies in 
the mind of Jesus do these correspond? 


Sunday School Items. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MANHOOD AND 
WOMANHOOD. 

Mr. Mangasarian has kindly con- 
sented to write a short introduction 
to the twelve lessons from Noble 
Lives and Noble Deeds which are to 
form the concluding portion of our 
Fourth year. ‘This introduction will 
be published in UNITy io a week or 
two, and will be reprinted in a cover 
to contain the twelve lessons. ‘Those 
ordering the lessons will obtain them 
in this form without extra charge. 


MR. GANNETT’S OLD TESTAMENT 
CHART. 

We see that this little chart, which 
was published as a help to the third 
year in our Six Years’ Course, has 
been recommended by the Eastern 


Sunday School Society for use with 


their Old Testament lessons. We are 
sure they will find it excellent. It 
is the best birds-eye view of the 
growth of the Old Testament we 
have ever seen. The chart, combined 
with his Three Stages of a bBible’s 
Life, published as Unity Mission 
Tract No. 40, will enable a Sunday 
school class to get a clearer under- 
standing of the Bible than all the 
ponderous commentaries of our theo- 
logical schools can give. Indeed, the 
little tract has been reproduced by 
the English Sunday School Society as 
a series of lessons, and might well be 
used so in this country. 


A SECULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Sunday schools started a century 
ago with the attempt to teach the 
uneducated young the rudiments of 
a commcn school education, reading. 
writing and arithmetic, and not the 
catechism or the Bible. An attempt 
todo asimilar thing has been suc- 
cessfully made in St. Louis. Prof. 
C. M. Woodward, known all over the 
world for his success in introducing 
and developing manual training in 
our public schools, determined some- 
thing over a year ago to start a Sun- 
day forenoon school for those who 
had to work hard all the week and 
yet wished to educate themselves 
better for the duties of life. ‘This 
school is now in its second year and 
has an attendance of over ifty, with 
seven teach rs. Algebra, geometry, 
arithmetic, chemistry, physics and 
Similar studies are taught, with ex- 
cellent results. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 
The Oriental Christ. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hinoau people 
sbrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshne s of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 

lated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 

. Look at this picture and that: 

this is the Chrirt of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of rg form- 
alism, ethical and physical force hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


Thirteen Chapters, viz.,. The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, Wee ing, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Tealing. Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon ; 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. it contains a whole 
philosophy of Chrisiianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
oe B coverawen of essential Christianity.— The 

ritic 
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Wotes from the fFicld 


Sheffield, I1].—Union Thanksgiving 
services were held here this year in 
the Unitarian Church, the Methodists 
and Congregationalists and their min- 
isters joining in the meeting, and the 
Congregationalist clergyman preach- 
ing the sermon. 
over last year, when the Unitarians 
and Congregationalists united in the 
latter church, but the Methodist min- 
ister refused to join with them. Mr. 
Hewitt and his people were also invited 
to assist at the dedication of the Con- 
yregational church a few Sundays ago 
and accepted the invitation. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—One of the 
true churches of the West is the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Church of 
Battle Creek, which some ten or eleven 
years ago, under the pastorate of Rev. 
Reed Stuart, came out of its bondage 
to the Presbyterian creed into the 
freedom of untrammeled search for 
righteousness. Since 1888 it has con- 
tinued its work under the Rev. W. D. 
Simonds. It is a strong church, and 
we believe our readers will be inter- 
ested in its “Service of Consecration,” 
which we give below: 

ADMONITION. 

DEAR FRIENDS: We are commanded not to 

lay up treasures on the earth onlv, but to seek 


first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness. 

We are taught that the divinest law of life is 
to love God and our fellowmen ; that the Lord 
requires nothing of us but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly. 

We are persuaded that religion is best de- 
fined as being a passion for righteousness; 
that the religious life is not of necessity cha- 
racterized bv the observance of any forms or 
ceremonies, or by the acceptance of any for- 
mal statements of doctrine. 

We do not, therefore, understand that by 
presenting yourselves here to-day you com- 
mit yourselves to any fixed intellectual creed, 
but only to a moral purpose, that purpose be- 
ing to seek, in the spirit and method of Jesus, 
to make the world better and happier. 

FELLOWSHIP. 

Most gladly, dear friends, we welcome you 
to the fellowship of this church, believing that 
your aims and ours are one; that in mutual 
charity and love we shall together seek to pro- 
mote the cause of truth and righteousness in 
the world. 

And to this end may the kind Father bless 
our efforts to advance his kingdom and to 
make free his truth. 


Pentwater, Mich.—This pleasant lit- 
tle town by the lake has quite a liberal 
element, and we learn that Rev. John 
Snyder, of St. Louis, held services 
here during his vacation last summer. 
He preached in the Baptist Church, 
which has since burned down—a judg- 
ment upon them, some of the good 
brothers may perhaps think. It is ex- 
pected that a hall will be engaged for 
the services the coming summer. 


Hobart, Ind.—This little town has 
not had services on Thanksgiving Day 
for many years, but this year the Un1- 
tarian church planned to have a Union 
Service in their church. They per- 
suaded the stores and saloons to close, 
and then sent out invitations to all the 
families in town to join with them, and 
invited the three orthodox ministers 
to take part in the service. But one of 
the ministers immediately started a 
Union Service in his own church and in- 
vited the other two ministers to join 
with him. The orthodox people had 
their services, and so did the Unita- 
rian, who put laymen on their program, 
when the ministers declined; and the 
latter had their church filled to the 
doors. 


Cleveland, 0.—lrom the monthly 
bulletin of Unity Church it appears 
that the young people are particularly 


This is an advance | 


well provided for, there being a Young 
Ladies’ Cire e, Lend a Hand Club and 
Progress Club for their benefit. 
Topeka, Kan.— Under the pastorate 
of Rev. Abram Wyman the Unitarian 
church at the above-mentioned place 
is hopeful and active. Besides the 
Sunday-school, there are two services 
on Sundays and some form of activity 
every Friday night,—a reception, a 
literary lecture, a musicale, or some- 
thing of the kind. From the subjects 
announced in the monthly bulletin it is 
evident that Mr. Wyman’s evening 
services are intended to enable outsid- 
ers to learn what Unitarianism is, 
while the morning sermons are devoted 
to the discussion of non-doctrinal top- 
ics. Two sermons a week in addition 
to the duties of an active pari h, are 


much for one who has not a“ barrel” | 


to turn to, and we hope that our ardent 
young ministers who undertake such 
work will not overdo their strength. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Ty.— 


From the daily paper of this new city 
we clip the following note : 


Under the energetic pastorate of Rev. C. H. 
Rogers, the recently organized Unitarian 
church of this city is making rapid growth in 
membership and influence. Rev. Rogers is an 
original thinker and forceful reasoner, which 
attracts to his church persons who admire a 
broad, liberal discussion of subjects, theologi- 
calas wellassecular. It is the intention of 
the Unitarian Society to organize a literary 
club in connection with the church, a feature 
of which will be a first-class scientific and lit- 
erary library, and the brightest minds of the 
city will be invited into membership and to 
take partin the discussions which will be a 
prominent part of the work. 


Oakland, Cal.—Christmas was cele- 
brated in Mr. Wendte’s Church on 
Sunday with avery elaborate musical 
program, rendered by a chorus choir 
and a Sunday school orchestra of 
twenty-five instruments in the morn- 
ing, and by instrumental quartette and 
the chorus choir in the evening. Mr. 
Wendte gave an address at one service 
and read a story at the other. 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


AYERS 


SARSAPARILLA 
the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


The Coming Religion 


By THOMAS VAN NESS. 


‘““CLEAR, CONCISE, FORCIBLE— 
An admirable presentation of modern 
thought.”—San Francisco Chronicle. Cloth, 
16mo., pp. 228. $1.00. For sale by 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Unitarian Sunday School Society, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF UNITARIAN- 
I3nM SINCE 1Ht REFORMATION— 
By Rev. F. B. Mott. In cloth binding, 50 
cents acopy. $5.00 a dozen, 


HOME TRAVEL THROUGH BIBLE 
LANDS—By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. Linen 
paper covers, 15 cents a copy. $1.50 a dozen. 


CHILDHOOD’S MORNING—For kinder- 
arten use in Sunday-school and home. By 
tlizabeth G. Mumford. Pr ce in cloth cov- 

ers, 50 cts. acopy. In paper covers, 40 cts. 


SUNDAY HELPS FOR LITTLE PEO- 
PLE-—By Alice C. Dockham and Lucy F. 
Gerrish. A manual and thirty-eight large, 
finely illustrated cards in colors. Price of 
the pamphlet manual, 20 cents per copy : 
price of the cards per set (38), 25 cents; 
dozen sets, $2.50. 


LITTLE THOUGATS MADE LARGER— 
By Lizzie C. Estey and Clara K. Daly. 
Manual and cards with Scripture texts and 
carefully selected quotations. Price of 
pamphlet manual, 30 cents per copy; price 
of cards, First Grade (20 cards), 10 cents; 
Second Grade (2) cards), 12 cents; Third 
Grade (20 cards), 15 cents. 

LESSONS ON THE OLO TESTAMENT 
—By Mrs. J. C. Jaynes. Thirty-six finely 


illustrated four-page leaflets. Price per 
set, 15 cents. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 


—By Revs. W. H. and M. J. Savage. Manual 
of thirty-eight lessons. Price for single 
copy, paper covers, 30 cents : per doz., $3.00. 

LESSONS IN RELIGION—For the older 
classes. By Rev. Charles A. Allen. Price 
for single copy in cloth, 35 cents ; in paper 
covers, 25 cents; per dozen in cloth, $3.50; . 
per dozen in paper covers, $2.50. The same 
in leafiet form, four lessons to a leaflet, 3 
cents a copy. 

NOBLE LIVES AND NOBLE DEEDS— 
Forty lessons by various writers illustrat- 
ing Christian character. Edited by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton. Bound in cloth. Sin- 
gle copy. sent by mail, postage prepaid, 50 
cents; per doz. (postage to be charged), #4. 

Now issuing in weekly leaflet form, ONE- 
TOPIC GRADED LESSONS ON Td4E 
OLD TKSTAMENT, embodying the lat- 
est “higher criticism.” Intermediate and 
Advanced in one sheet, 50 cents a hundred. 


LESSONS ON THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES—By Rev. W. W. Fenn. Four- 
page weekly leaflet, 9 cents a dozen. 


Send for a Catalogue of all our publications ; 
a copy sent free to any address by mail. 


Address UNITARSAN 8, 8S, SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 
The Free Church Record. 
A Bi-Monthly Journal, Devoted to the Ad- 


vancement of the Principle and Method 
of Freedom in Religion, 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


REV. 0.B FROTHINGHAM, REV. C. F. DOLE. 
F E. ABBOT, PH. D. REV. T. G. MILSTED. 
FELIX ADLER, PH. D. REV. P. R. FROTHINGHAM, 
W. L. SHELDON. EDWIN D. MEAD. 
ETC., ETC. 
Subscription, $1.00 Per Year. 


Address FREE CHURCH RECORD, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


CELE: ee. 


Non-Sectarian. 


A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum. 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SEGTARIAN PUBLISHING CO 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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UNITY 


EDITOR, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
Ass’T EpiTror, FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 


Editorial Contributors. 
FLORENCE G. BUCKSTAFF. JOHN C. LEARNED. 
A.J. CANFIELD. M. M. MANGASARIAN, 
WILLIAM, C. GANNETT. SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
ALLEN W. GOULD. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. HENRY M. SIMMONS. 
EMIL G. HIRSCH. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
FREDERICK L. HOSMER. HIRAM W. THOMAS, 
ELLEN T. LEONARD. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Published Weekly, $1.00 per Year, 5 cents per 
copy, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


REMITTANCES should be made payable to 
the UNITY PUBLISHING Co., and should be by 
express money order, post-office money order, 
draft, check on Chicago bank or registered let- 
ter. Postal notes are no more secure than 
cash, and are sent at remitter’s risk. 


RECEIPTS are acknowledged by change of 
date on address label, which indicates the time 
to which your subscription is paid. If your 
remittance is not acknowledged in this way 
within two weeks from the time sent you will 
confer upon us a favor by calling our atten- 
tion to it. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Subscribers wish- 
ee Ro ot stopped at the expiration of their 
subscriptions should notify us to that effect; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.— When a change 
of address is desired, both the new and the old 
address must be given, and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 

BUSINESS LETTERS should be addressed 
to UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 


Publisher's Motes 


What They Say About the Chorus 
of Faith. 


Rev. W. I. Nichols, Philadelphia: 
I received last week from a friend a 
copy of your beautiful “Chorus of 
Faith.” It is a fine thing and I hope 
will have a wide circulation. The 
introduction is excellent. 


Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, Geneva: 
Your book is a good one and I fore- 
see that I shall make much use of it 
in the pulpit; and others will also, 
I have no doubt. I like your plain 
statement and purpose. 


Miss Josephine C. Locke, Chicago: 
The “Chorus of Faith” is a jewel— 
a treasure. You certainly are in- 
spired to say the right things in the 
right way, right time and right 
place. Pages 13, 14, 15 0f the In- 
troduction take the cake. That de- 
scription of his reverence Bishop 
Shibata I shall always bless you for— 
so graphic, so humorous—just what 
I felt about him and could not voice. 


Rev. EF. L. Hosmer: l1 opened a 
package that came by to-day’s mail, 
looking to see JDole’s pamphlets ; 
when lo, my two copies of the neat 
and attractive “Chorus of Faith” 
gleamed upon me. I’ve been able 
just only to glance through it: but 
reviewing it thus, « /a Sidney Smith, 
I praise it! This will go where 
Barrows’ bigger book will be kept 
out by the price, and it will sow good 
seed. 


UNITY'S PREMIUM LIST 


Apropos of the Fiftieth Birthday of the sen- 
tor editor the publishers of UNITY are anxious 
to co-operate with its readers in making a push 
for doubling the constituency of UNITY, thus 
extending the influence of its editor, multiply- 
ing the usefulness of the paper, hastening the 
time when its dream of the Liberal Church of 
America will be realized,—a church creedless 
but not thoughtless, based on ethics, and open 
on all sides and from above to the thought of 
God and the inspirations of the God-serving, 
truth-seeking, and high living prophets of all 
ages. 
To this end the undersigned solicits the co- 
operation of Pastors, Post-Office Workers, 
Study Classes, Unity Clubs, and all the forces 
that make for culture and for character every- 
where. To this end we desire to secure an 
agent in every town who will make a thorough 
canvass in every parish. 
In order to secure the co-operation of all of 
our readers we make the following offer of 
PREMIUMS, to hold good as long as the sup- 
ply of stock holds out. 

In some cases the stock is limited. 


All the Available Publications of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones (see advertise- 
ment), worth $3.00, and one new subscrip- 


Re ere Ty $3.00 
THE START, Mr. Morse’s new art 


quarterly for young people, for one 
year, worth 50 cents, and one new 
IOs. in 6k Re bdseddnniencanes $1.25 


Seven Great Teachers of Re- 
ligion, by Mr. Jones, pamphlets, in 
neat case, worth 75 cents, and one 
NF IO, Giicciwincclicnvdisccces $1.25 


The Chorus of Faith, Selections 
from the addresses at the Parliament 


of Religions, edited by Mr. Jones, pa- 
per, ready about Dec. 15, worth 50 


cents, and one new subscription..... $1.25 


Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 
200 photographic reproductions, price 
50 cents, and one new subscription.. $1.25 
Either the “Addresses” op 
the “ Impressions,” by Prince 
Wolkonskv, worth 50 cents, and one 
ER iii cdnicccuccceiins $1.25 


Both of the above books and 
one new subscription............./... $ 


Liberty and Life, by E. P. Pow- 
ell, worth 50 cents, and one new sub- 


OD echt ives ck Chaka Midceicnsineice $1.00 


Five or more new cash sub- 
scriptions, each................... $ 


Ten orp more new cash sub- 
scPiptions, each................... $ 


75 


Sample copies sent on application. Agents 
wanted. Correspondence solicited. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a desira- 


ble Christmas gift, and a pleasant souvenir of 
this memorable congress. 


Ready by Dec. 17th. Orders received now. 
Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Do you want books? Send your order to 


jirst column. 


CLUB LIST. 


By arrangement with the several 
publishers, Unity Publishing Company 
is able to make the following offer for 
a limited time: To any one who isa 
new subscriber either to one of the mag- 
azines named below or to UNITY, that 
magazine and UNITY will be sent for 
one year for the price named in the 
To any one who is a new 
subscriber to both publications, they 
will be sent on receipt of the price 
named in the /ast column. 
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UNITY (238/23: 
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H Din % 
Arena (price alone $5.00).......... 85.25' 85.00 
Centary Magazine (price $4.00)..| 4.50; 4.00 
Cosmopolitan (price alone $1.50); 2.25) 2.00 
Dial (price alone $2.00)............  2.60|) 2.00 
Forum (price alone $3.00)......... 3.75) 3.00 
Harper’s Magazine (price $4.00).| 4.25) 4.00 
so Weekly . : 4.25| 4.00 
6 Bazar -- 25| 4.00 
“6 Young People (32.00)..| 2.75) 2.00 
International Journal of Eth- 
ics (price alone #2.50)............ 3.25) 2.50 
Jenness Miller Monthly (price 
ns chin dednadaeeses oe rei 1.45) 1.00 
Monist (price alone $2.00)......... 2.75) 2.00 
New England Magazine (price 
SS AE a ee ee 3.50, 3.00 
New World (price alone 33.00)...| 3.50) 5.00 
North American Review (price 
EE Menu ekb tebe ec abecses oc 5.25) 5.00 
Review of Revie ws (price 2.50)..| 3.25), 2.50 
St. Nicholas (price alone $3.0))...| 3.75) 3.00 
Scribner's Magazine (price $3.00)| 3.75), 3.00 
Womankind (price alone 50c)....| 1.25) 1.00 
Woman’s Tribune (price £1.00)..| 1.75) 1.00 
Worthington’s Magazine (price 
Tt EERE si a SE a 2.75) 2.50 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” *‘ Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Ete. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible: and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved: and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
Ill. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art. 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, #1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE RISING FAITH. 


BY C. A. BARTOL. 
12mo., pp. 386. $1.25. For 


Cloth, 
sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| Unity Publishing Company. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


January 11, 1894. 


Finnouncements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH. IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 


OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION | 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF 


-_————— = 


CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- | 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF. 


EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list belew indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the so- 
cieties have been identified; but for all local. 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
to differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
growing sense of community of work and in- 
terest, viz.: The liberation of the human 


mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- | 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- | 


bling of our city, our country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- | 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin | 


Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (lndependent), 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
etreets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hallst et. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


Central 


t Shave your Soap | 


—so the soap makers say, es- 


303 


Now, in the name ol! 
common sense, what's the 


Z pecially if you're washing delicate 

F things. | 
7 

>" x CL? ~ use? When you can get 


i ae 


—— | 


se Pearline, in powder form 
fo 


r this very reason, why 
do you want to work over 
soap, which, if it's good for 


anything, gets very hard and difficult to cut. 
sesides, Pearline is vastly better than any 


powdered soap could be.’ 
any sogp—and many 


It has all the good properties of 
more, too. 


There’s something in it 


that does the work easily, but without harm—much more 
easily than any other way yet known. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 

‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your procet sends 
Jo? *y 


JAMES PYLE. New Vork. 


ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- | 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. | 


Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), | 


corner Warren avenvre and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min e 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 15 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenne and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker’s 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sherid » | 
re we | they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 


nue, Woodlawn. John 8S. Cantwell, Minister. 
SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 21st street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 


St. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie | 


avenue and 2th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- | 


roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 


born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the pastor, JENKIN 
LLOYD JONES, will speak at 1) a. m. on“A 
study of Middlemarch.” At 8 p. m. PROF. A. W. 


SMALL will give the second of his course of. 


R. A. White, | 


= — —— eee 
= _ — 


with Lord’s 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis M ine is $1.50 
& year, but in offering it te you at $1 for two years 
(which is less than cost) we hope to in that time get 

ou 80 interested in our Monthly that you will con- 

nue taking the Magazine always. Thelossto usin 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so 
much money spent in advertising our Magazine and 
creating a permanent and enormously increased cir- 
culation. Hence ifthe monthly visits ef the St. Louis 
Magazine to your ay for two years are made, we 
flatter ourselves you will become a manent sub- 
scriber. Send along your dollar and receive the St. 
Louis M ine tortwofull years. If you desirea 
latesamplecopy,send l0c for one and also receivean 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 
. MAGATI in smallest characters. 


ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE. 2819, oU!VvE sr.. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 


| per year without having had previous experi- 


: 


| 


University Extension lectures on Social Sci- | 


ence, entitled: “What is Socialism ?” 


MR. M. M. MANGASARIAN will lecture to the 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY at the Grand > 


Opera House. Sunday, at 11 a.m., on “ Bene- 
dict Spinoza: Atheist and Jew.” The Ethical 


School meets Sundays, at 10 a. m., 309 Masonic 
Temple. 


Are You Married ” 


It is the small annoyances that worry—sour 
milk over night, no milk-man in the morning; 
no cream for the coffee ; no milk for the baby. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
1s always ready for use. Obtainable every where. 
}stsssestnsnmmmmensanen 


REE 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. C. 
Gannett; white, hand-made paper cover, 10c. 
Unity Publishing Company, Chicago. 


ence, and furnish the employment at which 


sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. Augusta, Maine. 


THE NEW NATION 


Edited by EDWARD BELLAMY, 
author of ‘Looking Backward.”’ 


Tur Nrw NATION is devoted to the 
interests of Nationalism. The industrial 
system of a nation, as well as its political 
system, ought to be a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 


WEEKLY — $1.00 PER YEAR.~e 


THE NEW NATION gives the best digest of 
People’s Party News from all sections 
of the country. Address, 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


ETHICAL RELIGION 


BY WM. M. SALTER. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 332. $1.50. For 


sale by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy that Entertaining and Safe Book, 


A SLUMBER SONG, 


by NinA LILLIAN MORGAN, An exquisite prose story 
for y ung people. Rev. Joseph Adams says of it: 
“If tinanciaily able, I would not hesitate to distrib- 
ute gratuitously a million copies.” Price, $1.00; 
white and gold, $1.25. 


If you wish to spend less money for choice litera- 
ture,sendforH W T EK ROSE FOUND THE 
KING’sS DAUGHTER, by MaupE MENEFEE. A 
collection of chi:rming allegories about plant life. 
The Sunday-: chool 7imes says “they have the Hans 
Andersen quality.” Popular with all lovers of Na- 
ture, teaching morality by infusion. Price, 40 cents. 


SLY AND HIS NEIGHBORS, by FRANCES 
PowER CoBBE, best Known of the English women 
writers. Powerfully written and embodying facts. 
Absorb ngly interesting to young and old. The Chi- 
cago Times says of it: “Written with ac: te insight 
and obviously con amore.” Dllustrated. Price 50 cts 

ZAY, by Ruru Hays. Eloquently written and an 
inspiration to patriotism. The Chicago Globe says 
of it that the author shows she “ understands the art 
of telling a good story.” Specially forceful in its 
character drawing. Read by young and old with 
equal delight. Price 40: ents. 


GYPPY, by HELEN E. STaRReETr. Avery popular 
dog story that has at once become a classic. The 
St Paul Pioneer Press says: “it will win its way 
into the hearts of all dog lovers.” Dlustrated. Price 
50 cents. 

OLD GRIP, THE CROW, by OLIvE THORNE 
MILLER. The * Black Beauty” of bird life. A crow’s 
autobiography — humorons, pathetic, scientifically 
true. e Cupbearer calls it a story “all the little 
folks will want to read. Get this book for the boys.” 
Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 


Send Two Cents for Com plete Catalogue tu 


SEARLE & GORTON, Publishers, 
69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


WE WANT 


CANVASSERS 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY FOR 


omit 


—AND— 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ New Works, 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIONS 


—AND— 
The Chorus of Faith. 
WRITE FOR TERMS. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


How does your Unity subscription stand? 
Notice date on your address label, which indi- 


| cates time.to which the subscription is paid. 
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~The Parliament of Religions. 


Two New Works by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


ee — 


THE SEVEN (;REAT RELIGIONS. 
“ The Lovers of the Light are One.” 

Iv. Buddha. 

11. Aoroaster. V. Sokrates. 


Tit. Confucius. Vi. Fesus. 
Vii. Mohammed, 


I. Moses. 


Sermons dedicated to the Parliament of Religions 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Several thousand copies 
were sold during the sessions of the Parliament of 
Religions. Besides the sermon thought these little 
books give in a small space an outline of the life and 
teachings of each of the great prophets. 


—_——itl, 


' 
| 
' 
; 


— 


Mr. H. Dharmapala, Secretary of the Buddhist So- | 


ciety of Ceylon, wr.tes: “Jenkin Lioyd Jones deserves 
the thanks of the followers uf the gentle teacher of 
Asia for bringing outin pamphiet form the Life and 
Teachings of that Sartor of humanity to suit the minds 
of the American student of religion. I recommendit 
heartily.” 

M’d Alexander Russell Webb. Editor of the Moslem 
Worid, writes: “I have just jinished your most excel- 
lent lecture entitled ‘Mohammed, the Prophet of Ara- 
bia.’ Itisthe fairest and most truthful composition I 
have seen in the English language not made by a Mo- 
hammedan. Your mind has risen above the prejudices 
that Christians usually entertain towards Islam and 
its teacher. I congratulate you sincerely on having 
made a bold and effective stand in favor of truth.” 


Fn isdecéccdapccccécqacctedccccet 10¢ 
PRICES: Set complete, in suitable envelope case. .75c¢ 


A Cuorvus or FAITH 


Buy Many Voices, as Heard in the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, Chicago, September, 1898. 


EDITED BY JENKIN. LLOYD JONES. 


A comprehensive selection from the addresses de- 
livered at this Assembly, showing the Ethics, the 
Aspirations, and the Faith common to all Men. Not 
a comparative Theology, but a Synthesis in Outline 
of Universal Religion, To be ready about Dec. 15. 

Bound in Cloth, $1.25 


Address the UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IL 


oa 


Qne Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- | 


ward Look’ book is beautiful. 


We are. 


buying it by the dozen, and giving it | 


where it will do good.” 


One of our best known authors writes | 


us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Eavh Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. 
thatso many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 


1 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30) cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Silver Situation 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Prof. F. W. Taussig. 
Cloth, 12mo., $.75. 

The silver question has indeed become the 
burning question of the day. Prof. eben 
volume will be found of especial service by 
those desiring to secure a clear and compre- 
hensive history of the vexed question. A lim- 
ited number of copies for sale by 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


{t is surprising | 


ee 
_— 


ud doo .: Gol 1s 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


——_'5 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, ®1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CHARLES #. KERR & 60.'S 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Facts and Fictions of Life. By HELEN H. 
GARDENER. Essays on hereditary and so- 
cial science. Cloth, #1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Money Found. By THOMAS E. HILL. A full 
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outline of a practical system of govern- | 


ment banking. 
cents; full Russia, $1.00. 


Sociology. 


before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Evolution. 


Paper, 25 cents: cloth, 75 | 


Popular lectures and discussions | 


before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. | 


Cloth, $2.00. 


Information for Nurses in Home and Hos- 
pital. By MARTIN W. CURRAN. Practical 
and scientific; not a quack “Home Physi- 
cian.” Cloth, $1.75, net. 


Proofs of Evolution. 
SHALL. 
the Evolution theory. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Blessed Be Druadgery. A sermon by WILL- 


" — 


By NELSON C. PAR- | 
A concise, popular statement of 


IAM C. GANNETT. White cover, silk stitch- | 


ed, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen. 


Amber Beads. By MARTHA EVERTS HOLDEN 
(“AMBER”). Fresh and original comments 
on every-day life. Cloth, $1.00: paper, 50 cts. 


Elsie; A Christmas Story. 
wegian of ALEXANDER KJELLAND. Trans- 


lated by MILES MENANDER DAWSON. In 
cloth, 50 cents. 


“NEW OCCASIONS.” 


Edited by B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
64 pages, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. 


magazine will contain the current addresses of 
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From the Nor- | 


A 


PAMPHLETS 
By Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 


Ph. D, Truth for the Times. Fifty affirma- 
tions concerning Religion, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Free Religion, and their relations. 
Paper, 10 cents. Christiau Propsgandism, 
10 cents; A Study of Religion, 10 cents: 
The Battle of Syracuse, 10 cents: The 
Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution, 5 cents; Is Romanism Real 
Christianity ? 10 cents; The God of Seci- 
ence, 10 cents; Compulsory Education, ; 
cents. 


The Study of Politics in Unity 


Clubs and Classes. By George L. Fox. Pa- 
per, 18mo., 16 pages, 10 cents. ‘ 


The Legend of Hamlet, 


Prince of Denmark, as found in the works of 
Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the 
twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. 
Square 1lsmo., 57 pages, paper, 25 cents ; cloth. 
50 cents. 


Outline Studies 


in James Russell Lowell: His Poetry and 
Prose. By Mrs. Susan B. Beals. Fifth edi- 
tion, revised. Paper, square 18mo0., 32 pages, 
10 cents. 

Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whit- 
tier; their poems. By William C. Gannett 
and others. Paper, square 18mo0., 32 pages, 
10 cents. 

Outline Studies in George Eliot. 
Parker Woolley. Paper, 
pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of Ireland. 
By Prof. William F. Allen. Paper, square 
18mo., 8 pages, 10 cents. 


Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. Paper, 
square 1kmo., 10 pages, 10 cents. 


By Cella 
square 18mo0., 10 


Outline Studies in the History of Art. B 
Popular lectures and discussions | y By 


Ellen D. Hale. Paper, square 18mo., 15 pages, 
10 cents. 


Outline Studies in Religious History and 
Thought. By John C. Learned. © Paper, 
square 18mo., 1l pages, 10 cents. 


Outline Studies of Holland. 
Edwin D. Mead. Paper, 
pages, 10 cents. 


Outline Studies inthe History of the North- 
west. By Frederick J. Turner. Paper, square 
18mo0. 12 pages, 10 cents. 


Prepared by 
square 1lsmo., ® 


Outline Studies in Lessing's Nathan the 
Wise. By the Unity Clubs of Cleveland and 
Chicago. Paper, square 18mo., 8 pages, 16 
cents. 


Ten Great Novels: 


Suggestions for clubs and private reading. 
Compiled by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 
square 1lsmo., 25 pages, 10 cents. 


The Importance 
of the Intellectual Life. 


the Brooklyn Ethical Association. To any one | 


Prise. Morocen. 75 eants each: Cloth. | sending 2.00 for books from the above list at 
, ’ . - , , 


advertised prices, we will send “NEW OCCA- | 


SIONS” one year free, provided this adver- 
tisement is mentioned. Any book in this list 
can be obtained from any responsible book- 
seller, or will be mailed promptly on receipt of 
price. Send for our catalogue. 


—ADDRESS— 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO,, Publishers, 


175 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


WIFE CANNOT SEE How YoU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
4 $10. 


RBuythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 
where on 3) aays’ trial. tm ad- 


No required 
vance. 75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded. 
Buy from factory, save dealers’ and orate t. 
Write to-lay for our LARGE FREE CAT UE. 


Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Subscriber: Notice the date on your ad- 
dress label. It indicates the time to which 
your subscription is paid. If yours is past 
due, help us along by renewing now. 


By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Paper, square 13- 
mo., 15 pages, 10 cents. 


The Masque of the Year. 
A Magazine of Social and Political Progre s, | 


A medley for an evening’s entertainment. 
Arranged by Lily A. Long. Paper, square 
1s8mo., 20 pages, 10 cents. 


Any of the above will be mailed upon receipt 
Beginning with the December number, this | 


of price by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGY. 
a wee ty TI BR TT ats 


CHRISTIAN METAPHYSICIAN. 


BI-MONTHLY. 
Only Seventy-five Cents Per Year. 


It is an Independent Healing Magazine whose 


| motto is, “Christ and Common Sense.” 


‘It is Useful 


—— 


to the general reader who is 
seeking more light and purity 
and power. Ang ..».-+*-: 

to the Christian who would 
. Praise God as the health of 


It is Helpful 
is countenance.” And 


to the candid investigator as 
If I$ Of Value sd A to the ncodeantenal Sial- 
er. Right Thought and Spirit- 


ual Understanding prove that “Health is 
Teachable.” Address 


GEO. B. CHARLES, Publisher, 


Central Music Hall, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


